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PREFACE 


In wnting the foUowing account of the Indian 
Mutiny operations, I have not attempted to discuss 
political measures which have already been dealt 
with by more practised writers than myself, but 
have merely endeavoured to veiif;^, and in some 
cases to correct, the military narrative by my own 
pei'sonal recollections, and to present it to the pubhc 
in an abridged and readable form The helpful 
revision of the manuscnpt by Mr Stephen Wheeler 
and the editor is entitled to my smcere acknow- 
ledgments 

0 TB. 
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CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
GREAT REVOLT 

* M 


CHAPTEE I 
Inteoduotion 

The thrilling incidents and heioic deeds of the 
Indian Mutiny have already been so graphically 
recounted by historians and biographers that it is 
difficult to invest the subject with new interest, or to 
compress the narrative within reasonable limits An 
attempt will be made, however, in the present volume 
to describe in general terms the military operations 
rendered necessary for the suppiession of the revolt , 
mdicatmg, as briefly as piacticable, the causes of the 
outbreak, and the sequence of events during the 
anxious months of 1857, when British rule seemed 
for a moment to tiemble in the balance 

To realise the position of afiairs in that year, and 
the magmtude of the danger, it must be borne m 
mind that India is not a united country containing a 
homogeneous population, but a congeries of countries 
inhabited by races who m number (387,000,000) 
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are double the population of the Roman Empire at 
the time of ita greatest extent, -who epeak a varietj 
of languages, hold many creeds, obseiro indely dif 
ferent customs, and present orery* typo and degree 
of dviliflation 

Wo are dealing too with immense areas. Tho 
Single Lieutenant-Govcmorshlp of Lower Bengal is 
as large as Franco Madras oicccds Great Britain 
and Ireland Bombay equals Germany tho North 
Western Provinces and Oudh cover as much space os 
Great Britain, Belgium and Holland tho sUo of Iho 
Punjab is that of Italy j wbilo tho Native States put 
together hove an area equal to that of Great Bntain 
and Ireland, Germany and Franco comhlned. 

Bearing these tacts m mind it will bo seen that tho 
suppression of on outbreak of upwards of 100,000 
tramed Sepoj-s' was no easy task while to havo 
Iicld tho country dunng tho earlier stages of tho 
revolt with a mere handful of Bntish troops was 
an achievement to which Englishmen may ever point 
with becoming pndc. 

The balk of tho population of India may for the 
purposes of this volume bo regarded o* dirwiMo into 
Ilindas and MubamnuMlans, inasmuch as thcfo two 
classes Inhabit in greater or less numbers every one 
of its provmccfl and figure almost exclusively in 
tho events of the Mutiny Speaking generally th*' 

• Out of KTfDlj fjor mniUr rrclfMoU cf tb« IWn-tl ^lUr• 
InfAOlTj furty ISt* nretlnUot Iwrnty wtt* mI iIm 

Only U lyouln^l tre tntli(|rMlt. 
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typical Hindu is quietj industiious, and toleiant 
m religious matters unless provoked to excitement 
As a soldiei he is obedient and patient, although 
■waiped by those caste prejudices which have always 
given the Brdhmans special control ovei comiades 
and suboidmates These quahties were strongly 
marked in the mutmous Sepoys The Muhammadan, 
on his pait, is by nature restless, fanatical, and leady 
for any adventure that may come to hand. In 
Northern India he is, as a rule, a bom soldier, and 
even m the South he still retains m some measure 
the maitial mstmcts which inspired his forefathers 
Such, briefly, were the characteiistics of the people 
with whom the British Government and its adminis- 
trators in the India of thirty-four years ago had 
to deal They laboured under the disadvantage of 
being separated from those people by blood, religion, 
and character, and had therefore to contend with the 
almost insuperable difficulty of ignorance as to the 
undercurrents of pubbc feeling To obtain tnist- 
worthy information from the natives was m fact all 
but impossible, while the motives of the governing 
power were as constantly hable to be misunderstood 
and misrepresented by conquered races 

It cannot be said that the storm burst without 
warn i n g Months before the actual outbieak of the 
mutmous Sepoys, an idea had taken hold of a laige 
number of persons within range of Hindu and Mu- 
hammadan influence that a crisis m the world’s history 
was near at hand, that great events were impendmg, 
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and that the Bnhsh GoTcnuncnt •was bent on de- 
parting from its anaent principles of non interference 
■with the enstoms, traditions and religions of its Tndmn 
fcolgects. Englishmen ■were warned by native friends 
to be on their guard and written prophccia * ■were 
spread broadcast throughout the land, foretelling 
the downfall of British power alter the centenary of 
Plassey Notwithstanding these indications, however 
of iH feeling and imminent disaster the attitude of 
the people of India generally during this eventful 
penod, was one of neutrality WTicn once the out 
break became a fact, the only landholder who rebelled 
among the hundreds of Debar (one of the most dut 
turbed distneU in Bengal) was Kocr Singh, a man 
whom pecuniary embonaasments had rendered noton 
otuly desperate. Bengal, as a whole remained tranquil 
The ^khs of the Fuqjab idded ns. In the North 

est Provinces the nindas of BobllLhand, forced for 
a tune to subroit to tlio rule of a rebel Muhammadan, 

The foUoirlBg U a free truttUlloo ®f fw of roeh j— 

TIm cUfi ofSIUis wUl etereU* <iTtrMohimm*ilin» t jranoj 
aad For t rt/ tb* IjTU&r ud Um iKmjr wjll 

rrsula { aJIcr thb tbe wli«l 4 rioplre vrfU to irirM Ij lb* >*rarrD* 
(Le Eogll»h For th« «xi»eo of loo 3rT«n Ibelr ptmrripitj will 
rtmala In lUndoiUn, wbm Ui tbelr llro* brmr »nd l/nnnj 
•bill bertFm* pnerml- Tb n, lb* KIok fn-tn tb* Wrtl hill 

Iwo wfll b* foogh! li*UW, Tb*KUitt^'" 

tb* Wmt *b*ll tw Tlrtariotu. Then, wltb^nl d-^ll lb* f Jlrwm f 
tbe ehnerJe*iu wtli Iw broken «ll*eoBficeU ud «Uf7*r«e.l F r 
r rtjjrrontb* MDulmla power •ball b* Iriompbant •ndefUr tlie 
r<rW Anil CUri Itbill U I-»toIb lejwLin. He*f wbit I am r l“f 
I MT»l<nllb drrtmell'^o ef lb* f How r* f Anti CXri t r<w 
tbi ptnrew* Jr»iuMJ U*t Aj-wtU* wfU err^ 
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•welcomed "with joy the ■ultimate restoration of British 
government Moreovei, the Native States lemained 
staunch. It is true that certain minoi Chiefs jomed 
the lehellion, hut the leading Princes of India weie 
steadfast in their allegiance to the British Cro'oai 
Thus the principal assistance given to the rebel Sepoys 
came from a smaH number of disaffected nobles and 
deposed ofScials, who in their turn found support 
only from the lawless and restless spirits of their 
neighbourhoods, no longei restramed by a powerful 
government 

The Mutiny was thus primarily a mihtary rising, 
aided and abetted to a limited extent by a proportion 
of the hereditary criminal classes It was a nsmg, 
moreover, confined in great measure to the Sepoys of 
the Bengal Kegular Army For many year’s prior to 
the outbreak these men had sho'wn a bad spirit, to 
be attributed in part to discontent at changes affect- 
ing the condition of their service, and in part to 
pampering and lax discipline The discipline of this 
Army had in fact been weakened by an encourage- 
ment to Sepoys to make frivolous complamts to 
head-quarters, and to think hghtly of the authority 
of those over them At the same time there had 
been a marked deterioration m the character of their 
regimental officers, while the inefficiency of not a few 
officers of higher rank m command of divisions 
and districts completed the evd At this particular 
juncture, moreover, the proportion of British to Native 
■troops m India was dangerously small. The warnings 
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given by Lord Dalhoosio had been neglected and 
ovring to tho pancity of European troops the principal 
arsenala and mibtary posts of India, notably that 
of Delhi, wore gnmeonod by disaffected Sepoys * 
Under sneh conditlona only a touch was needed to 
change insubordination into revolt. It tvas heed 
les^ly apphed. The adoption of tho Enfield lUfie fur 
ns© in the Native Army seemed an innocent measure 
but a cry of greasod cartridges was raised, and 
the long-suppressed agitation burst into active lifa 
Greased cartridges were no novelty They had been 
sent out to India some years before tho Mutinj they 
hod been subseqaeotiy manu/actured by native hands 
in local arsenals, and had been issued without ol^eG> 
tion to certain Sepoy troops But this time it was 
reported and not without foundation, that tho grtaso 
was mode of bog s lard or cow • fat (a contamination 
to Ilindus and Muhammadans allLe) and the clamour 
spread far and wida Eve ryw here it was procltlmwl 
that tho Native Army tsus thus to bo forced into the 
ChnitJan faith. Tho agitators bailed the griovance 
with delight Tho Oovemment made weak oijtlana 
tiona. Tho mischief was done 

• Tb* ban b«T ef tjwjn la lb* TVsnJ • 1 •O’ 

wi >( tbb tlm aaatxullf rauU. Two rrj HM-nl 

1^0 wHljflrtWB / r Knk* in tL* Crimf aO’J b t 
asJ f>ar InL Blry w»f* «l^nl wlih it* l'«nUn ij* 

dlttoBio f rrt. Tb* lolk tf lb# rrmAlnl f wrr# qaArtirT.1 Id 
the ruDj»h Oalh m* \j calj n « «1, lUllUh trsl 

m nt ; whUe Ivlhl w|ih It* t* I in»«iaJo w », »« fct t 1 
ectni t J ollr»lj to b*i ji. 
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The Mutiny now became a fact, notwithstanding 
the mdignant protestations of officers who sacrificed 
their lives to the mistaken conviction that their men 
were faithful Leadeis weie soon forthcoming m 
the persons of Bahddui Shfih (the titular King of 
Delhi) and others who had long watched foi an 
opportunity , and many parts of India weie quickly 
plunged into a chaos of confusion and bloodshed 
Little need be said m regard, to the leadeis Theie 
were only three of any note The titular King of 
Delhi resided with his family m the old palace of the 
Mughals at Delhi, whence his sons had tiaveUed freely 
for many years throughout the country, stimng up 
hopes of a revived Muhammadan Empire The 
of Jhdnsi, Ganga B^ii, had become a bittei enemy of 
the Enghsh on account of the annexation of the 
pnncipality after the death of her husband without an 
heir The Ndnd Sfihib, Dundhu Panth, an adopted 
son of a deposed Mardthd PeshwA, although permitted 
to inherit his adoptive father’s personal property, m- 
cludmg the estate of Bithiir near Cawnpur, had been 
refused a lapsed pension, and he now became one of 
the most infamous and active leaders of the rebeUion 

^ In connection with this subject, it may not be out of place to 
quote the opmion of Sir Hugh Eose who, writing home in October, 
1857, said, before the more careful subsequent enquiries — 

‘ The more events unroll themselves the more they seem to show 
that the revolt in India was not purely a mihtary one, but that the 
ongm of the trouble was tn mm degree an outcome of a pohtical 
conspiracy, at the head of which were the King of Delhi, the King 
of Oudh, and Niinfi Sdhib, all three candidates for kmgdoms ’ 

Sir Hugh Hose’s view, expressed m the heat of the operations, 
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"With the N^ln^ SAhib aasodated tho onlj'mlbtary 
commander of any disUnction on Ibo rebel aide. 
TAntia Topi had been brought np in tho houachold 
of tho depoeed PeshwA and regarded tho bfinA the 
PoshirA 8 adopted son, as a master whoso cause he was 
bound to champion Ho had all tho qaalitiee of a 
general except danng ; for although ho led his troops 
well moro than once, ho was chiefly remarkable for bis 
retreat after tho captoro of Gwahor In Jnne 1858 
when for tho space of mno months ho eluded tho 
vigilonco of tho forces aont to capture him oovering 
as much as 3000 miles in tus flight. 

It may bo of Interest to tho general reader to call 
to mind certain tiows expressed bj ono of tlio most 
eminent contomporary autbontics on tho o\cdU of 
this ponod. 

nio onnoxatlon of Oudh, said Lord Jjiwrencc 
epcaldng at Glasgow in i860, *faad nothing to do 
with tho Mutiny in tho first place though tliat 
meosuro certainly did odd to tho number of our 
enemies after tho Mutiny commenced Tho old 
government of Oodh was extremely obnoxious to the 
mass of our natlvo soldiers of tho regular arm) who 
came from Oudh and tlio adjacent province of IVhar 
and with whom tho Mutiny originated- Thrso mm 
were tho tons and kinsmen of tho Hindu yeomen of 
tho country nil of whom l»eneOted more or le^ 1^ 
annexation while Oudh was ruled by a 3 fahanima Ian 

■hmld, h'nrrrrr t* rcmrtM t/j tortl L*wr«or«« d IlWn * •h^ 
•alberiUtlT# dwi f'O. afln- c«n I4'ri0c lU r»l I n**- 
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family '^hich bad never identified itself •with the 
people, and -whose goveinment was extremely oppies- 
sivo to all classes except its immediate ci’catiues and 
followers But when the mtioduction of the greased 
caitridges had excited the ISlativc Anny to levolt, 
when the mutineers saw nothing before them short of 
escape on the one hand or destruction on the otlioi, 
they, and aU who S3'mpathi8ed with them, weic 
driven to the most desperate measures. All who 
could he mfluenced hj’- love or fcni rallied lound 
them All who had little oi nothmg to lose jomed 
theii ranks. All that dangerous class of loligious 
fanatics and devotees who abound in India, all tho 
political intriguers, who in peaceful times can do no 
mischief, swelled the numheis of tho enemy, and gave 
spirit and direction to their measuies. India is full 
of races of men, who, fiom time immemorial, have 
lived by service or by plunder, and who aie ready to 
jom in any disturbance which may promise them em- 
ployment Oudh was full of disbanded soldiers who 
had not had tune to settle down Our gn,ols furmsbed 
thousands of desperate men let loose on society. The 
ciy throughout the country as cantonment aftei can- 
tonment became the scene of triumphant mutmy was, 
“ The English rule is at an end Let us plunder and 
enjoy om selves ” The mdustnous classes throughout 
India were on our side, but for a long time feared to 
act On the one side they saw the few Enghsh m the 
country shot do-vm or flying for then lives, or at the 
best standing on the defensive, sorely pressed, on 

B 
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the other side they saw Bummary punishment, in the 
shape of the plunder and destruction of their houses 
dealt out to those -who aided ua. But *\rhen w 
evinced aigna of vigour -when ^o began to assume 
the offensive and vindicate our authority many of 
these people came forward and identified themselves 
with our cause. 

No dearer outline could be given of the causes 
and effects of tho Mutiny The shock was a tomblo 
one, but it loft British power in India more firmly 
established than over Foes and friends roso up 
whoro their appcaranco was least expected. And 
one lesson will over bo indobbly cngraNtd on tho 
pages of its histOT) namely that while tho ^atlvo 
Pnnccs of India whom wo robtrusted brought their 
annics and Inflaenco to our aid, tho Sepoy troops on 
whom wc rehed turned against ns. hrora the ila) 
when this experience was taken to heart dales tho 
consolidation of our Indian Empire as it now exists. 



CHAPTER 11 


The Outbreak 

When Loid Dalhousie gave up liis post m tlie caily 
part of 1S56, lie publicly warned (he English in India 
that ‘ cruel violence might be suddenly committed by 
men who up to the last moment had been icgaided as 
harmless^ even by those who know them best ’ Lord 
Canning, at a farewell banquet given to him by the 
Court of Duectois, when he was leaving for Calcutta 
as the new Governor-General, also said ‘ I wish for a 
peaceful term "of office But I cannot foiget that in 
the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may 
aiase no larger than a man’s hand, but which growing 
laiger and larger may at last threaten to burst and 
overwhelm us with rum.’ Waniings to Government 
had not been wanting, moreover, from experienced 
observeis who had watched for some time the growth 
of discontent m the Bengal Sepoy Army At length 
the storm buist. And if the fearful disasters, the 
touching mcidents, and the memorable exploits which 
belong to the first few months of the outbreak are 
too briefly summed up m this chapter, it is because 
the object of the volume admits only of such passmg 
reference to them as may caiTy on the reader mtelli- 


B % 
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gontlj' to the nuhttuy oporatlona connected ^th the 
final suppression of the rovoU by Sir Colm Campbell 
and Sir Hugh Rose 

Preceded in various parts of India, qb already seen, 
by indications of a mutinous spirit in the Native 
Army a spirit of disaffection that grow stronger as it 
was met with Increasing indecision, the Cist important 
outbreak of tho Sepoys took plsce on May loth, 1857 
at Meerut Tho Native troops at that place rose in 
open rebellion and althongh tboro were onl^ about 
2700 Bopoys wiUi 1700 Europeans to control them 
tho mutineers, without check or hindmneo, released a 
number of desperate prisoners from tho jail set firo 
to tho cantonments and burned away unmolested 
to Delhi There amid fearful scenes of murder and 
carnage tho titular King of Dclld was set up as 
5 o\creign Lord of HindusUn ^^ithiD a fuw ehort 
hoora not a vcstigo remained in tho citj of Bntish 
autbonty oxcept tho Arsenal; and this building 
after being defended for a lime by a small and 
devoted band of Englishmen * who watched in 
^•am for succour from Meerut, hail at length to Ik» 
blown up to prevent its falling into the hands of tho 
enemy Tho first great ati*p in tho Mutiny was thus 
accomplished in a few houra Onwards to Dellii was 
now tho erj and the old Mughal capital !*ecame the 

» IJ«rt#cuol Ortirff" WUJ'KJJtfcly f IVnnl tHllUrj tJ«» 
IrtiAsU Fomt •i»‘l Il»yfKrr Ct>n lorti r» Jtorkl / M »» ta 1 K Itf 
Sab-CrtdoftorCrow «nil I!<!winl »a|Ha»rt 

sl« lwn>rt tf lb* Klbl arttoil Of Itrr* UU 

IbsUU. 
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political centre of the lohclhon. On our part every- 
thing depended on energy and i csolution. ’ Whei c have 
vre failed,’ mote John Ln^\^encc to the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, ‘•when we ha\o acted Mgoiouely? Wheio 
have m succeeded when guided hj’' tnnid counsels? 
Clive mth his 1200 men fought at Plassoy in op- 
position to the adiicc of his leading oflicors, beat 
40,000 men and conquered Bengal, ^fonson rcticated 
from the Chambal, and before ho gamed Agra, his 
army vas disorgamsed and paitiaU}’- .annihilated.’ A 
picked force from Mcciut and Ambtila, acting vritli 
vigour and opeiating from both sides of the Jumna, 
•would m all probabilit}' have recovered the possession 
of the city by a coiyi dc mam But it •was not so to 
be A few days of inactivity allowed the flame to 
blaze up beyond possibibty of immediate extinction 
The unchallenged occupation of the Mughal capital by 
rebel sepoys and badmashes was followed by lisings 
and massacres m almost every station -within range of 
the example , and from Frrozpur, Baieilly, Moraddbild, 
Shdhjahdnpur, Cawnpur, and numerous other places 
came harrowing tales of massacre, suffermg, and 
heroism. 

When this terrible news reached army head- 
quarters, it was received with a perhaps natural in- 
creduhty Nevertheless, a force was hastily assembled 
at AmbMa, and with the troops thus mobihsed, 
General Anson, then Commander-in-Ghief, made pre- 
parations to march against the renowned city of the 
Mughal The httle force had haidly started, however. 
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"when ite leader died of diolera (May 27th) It -ffus 
nob nntil the let of Jono that Qcncml Barnard 'who 
had snccccded temporarily to tho chief command* 
advanced in earnest against the now jubilant rcbcla. 
Meanwhile a small body of troops under Brigadier 
Archdalo "Wilson marched out from Meerut, nflcr a 
disastrous delay and the corobmed force amounting 
to a'bout 3000 Europeans and one battalion of Qtlr 
thas fought its way onwards till It reached tho oat- 
skirts of tho city on tho 8th of Juno, 1857 
Wo may now refer to tho three great points— Delhi 
Cawnpur and Lucknow round which tho Ifutiny 
•was, so to speak, centred donng tho earlier period 
of tho revolt namely from May 1857 till the arrival 
m India of Sir CoUn Campbell in August of that j’enr 
Tho modem city of Delhi was founded bj tho Fm 
peror Shdh Jehin in 1631 Situated on the nglit liank 
of a branch of tho Jumna nver it was* as it still 
surrounded by a high wall some seven miles in extent, 
strengthened by bastions and by a capacious drj ditch. 
Tho Bntish force held tho elevated ground known as 
tho Ilidgo, which extends two miles along the northern 
and western faces of tho city — a position taken up 
some centuries before by Timfrr SliAh an 1 bis Tar 
tar hordes when advancing to attack oil Dilhi At 
intervals along tho Ridge stood the Hag tail Tower 
tho Obsermtorj a largo matiMnn callM Hindu Rio* 
house and other dcftnsibln buildings The space 
bctwc<'n tho eit\ and the Ridg'* was thickly plantM 
for the most part with trees and fhruM j in tb'' tnldil 
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of wlucli might be seen numeious mosques and laigo 
houses, and the rums of oldci buildings It soon 
became evident that the position hold by the Bntisli 
force on the Eidgo ^va3 a false one ; and the question 
aiose whothei the city might not be taken by a coiij) 
de maim, seeing that it was impossible either to in- 
vest it or to attempt a legular siege with any chance of 
success A plan of assault, to bo earned out on the 
12th of June, was draivn up b}’- a young Engineer 
officer and sanctioned Had this assault been de- 
livered the city would m all likelihood have been 
taken and held Foi there weie not more than about 
7000 Sepo3's within the walls, while the available 
Biitish troops numbeied 2000, and since the nu- 
merical discrepancy between the contendmg forces 
was no less in propoition when the stronghold was 
finally captured, wo may not unfairly assume that 
the columns detailed for the contemplated operations 
of the 12th of June might have succeeded as well 
as those which made the actual assault three months 
later But owing to a series of accidents, the plan 
fell through — a miscarriage the more to be regretted 
because the early recapture of the city would m 
all human probabihty have put a stop to further 
outbreaks 

As matters stood, however, the gallant httle force 
before Delhi could barely hold its own It was an 
army of observation perpetually harassed by an active 
enemy As time went on, therefore, the question of 
raising the siege m favour of a movement towards 
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Agrn ■WU8 moro than onco Bcrionily discnssixJ, bnt 
■was fortunately abandonod* On July 5th, 1857, 
General Barnard died worn out "with fatigue and 
anxiety He -was eucceoded in command by Goneral 
Arcbdalo Wilson, on ofEcor who possessing no special 
force of chaiuctor did LUle more than sccDro the 
safe defence of the poeition until (ho amral of 
Brigadier Nicholson from tho Puiyab, August 14th, 
1857* with a moveable column of 3500 men, Euro- 
pean and Sikhs, And hero we may leave Delhi for 
tho moment, deferring till later any further details of 
the Biogo. 

Tho aty of Cawapur, situated on tho south bank 
of the river Ganges forty two miles south w«t of 
Lucknow and 370 miles from Delhi, lies about a mile 
from tho nver in a laigo sandy plain. On tho stnp 
of land between tho n>cr and the town, a spaco 
broken by ra'vlncs, stretched tho Civil Station and 
cantonments A more difHcuU position to hold In 
an extremity cannot well bo conceived, occupied ai 
it was by four dlsafToctcd Sopoi regimcnU with Lot 
•ial^ European artllleijmcn (o ONcrawe them. There 
was moreover an Incoropclcnt commander ReaJl'^- 
ing after tho dUa^lers at Mtonit and Delhi that bli 
native gamson was not to l>e trusted, Sir Hugh 
UTiecler tlirew up a nmkc-shlfr entrenchment clo*c 
to tho Sopo^ llnw. Commanded on all sides, it wm 

• 61f O llo CamjlwJI loJ »rTlT*-l •! CiW»U fr^ rntl ft I 
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tot-allj’’ unfitted to stand a siege But n -erorso mistake 
■was to follow Alaimcd as time went on at his gi o^vlug 
difiiculties, Sir Hugh Whcelci at length asked the 
notorious Njina Sdhibj who lived a few miles off* at 
Bithfii, to assist him with troops to gimid the 
Tieasury For some months previous]}’’ this arch- 
traitor’s emissaries had been spreading discontent 
throughout India, hut he himself had taken care to 
lemain on good tenns -with his Euiopean neighbouis 
He now saw his oppoitunity Ca’wnpur, deliveied 
into his hands by the misplaced confidence of its 
defenders, was virtually in his keeping. Of Euiopean 
succour there was no immediate hope The place 
was doomed The ciash came thiee days before 
General Barnard’s force leached Delhi With the 
exception of a few devoted natives who remamed 
faithful to their salt, the whole Sepoy force on the 
5th of June rose in levolt, opened the doors of the 
jail, lobbed the treasuiy,and made themselves masteis 
of the magazme The Nfind cast aside all further 
pietence of friendship and, jomed by the mutmous 
tioops, laid siege to the entienchment aheady men- 
tioned, which -with culpable mihtary ignorance had 
been thrown up m one of the worst positions that 
could have been chosen 

The besiegmg army numbeied some 3000 men 
The besieged could only muster about 400 Enghsh 
soldiers, moie than 70 of which ‘number were in- 
valids For twenty-one days the little garrison 
suffered untold horrors from starvation, heat, and the 
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onslangbta of tho robele until the General in com 
mand listened to overtorea for Burrcnder and tho 
gamson marched out on tho 37th of Jane to tho 
number of about 450 souls provided •vrith a pro- 
mise of safeguard from tho NftniS who would allow 
thorn, os thoy thought, to ombarh. in country boats 
for AUahibdd Trtntta Topi who afterwards bo- 
camo notorious in Central India euperintended tho 
ombarkatiom No sooner however were tho Kuro- 
pcans placed in tlio boats m apparent safely than a 
battery of guns concealed on tho nvor banks opcnc<l 
firo wbilo at tho samo time a deadly fusillado 
of muskotry was poured on tho luckless nfugecs. 
Tho NdnA at length ordered tho massnero to cease 
Ho celebrated what ho colled his glorious victory h^ 
proclaiming himself Pcshwlt or MarfitliA Sovereign, 
and by rewarding his troops for llielr splendid 
ochiovomentfl while (ho wrclchwl sumvora of 
treachery numbering about 5 men and 206 women 
and children, were taken back to Cnwnpnr and con 
6ncd in a hoiall building for further ^cngean^' and 
insult. 

On the 15th of JuK earn*' tho Usl act of this 
tragcily The Uaiing tuflercil » cru^hln^ do 

feat at tho haniU of Rrigadier IIa\ elock * fnm willdn 
a ilavB march of Cawnpur as will pn-s nt!^ lie n*- 
conlol, put tlic whole nf lus pn oners to d^ath The 
men were lirought out and killo«l In liU pir enee 
while Ui*' women and ehi! Irvn were hseknl t j plee«^ 
by Muliammadan Ifutchers an 1 ollirrt In th ir prison 
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Then bodies avoic thiown into whnt is now known 
as the ‘ Ca^^^lpul "Well.’ 

Lucknow, at tlio time of tho Slutiny, was in popu- 
lation, in extent, and m the number and importance 
of its principal buildings, one of the foremost cities 
of India. Situated on tho river Gumti, its beau- 
tiful palaces, mosques and pubbe buildings, many 
of wbicb soon became famous, rose m stately aiiay 
fiom a maze of long narrow sticets Tho Residenc}^ 
stood on a hill gently sloping towards the rivei, and 
was an imposing edifice of three stories Neai it 
were tho iron and stone bridges ovoi the river. The 
southern and eastern quarters of tho city were bounded 
by a canal which crossed the load leading to Cawn- 
pur, and finally reached the Gumti 

At the outbreak of the Mutmy the Sepoy regiments 
weie stationed in various localities within tho city, 
while the 3 and Foot, the only Euiopean regiment on 
the spot, was quaitored in a barrack about a mile 01 
so from the Residency As was the case elsewheie, 
so it happened at Lucknow While the population 
and native gaiTison were seething with sedition, the 
Biitish authorities were hampered by ignorance of 
popular feeling, by the want of Euiopean troops, and 
by divided counsels So, by the end of May, 1857, 
the lebeUion in Oudh became an accomplished fact, 
although matters went on with compaiative smooth- 
ness in Lucknow itself At length, after a serious 
disaster at Chinhat, the British ganison was forced 
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to Tnthdnvw to the Residency and it« adjacent bnild- 
inga and on the lat of July commenced the fomoas 
investment of this posibon by the rebel forcca. 

The position •woa ill adapted for defence for the 
lofty mndowa of the Residency itself not only nl 
loTved free access to tho enemy a missiles, but its roof 
was irhoUy exposed. On tho opposite side of tho 
street, leading from the Bailey Guard Gate was tho 
house of tho Residency Saigcon ' Dr (now Sir Joseph) 
Fayrer It was a largo but not lofty building witb 
a flat roof which protected by sand bags, aflbrded 
a good cover for our nflomcn, and with a iytkhana 
or tmdergroand story that afforded good shelter for tho 
women and children. But as a whole the dcfcoccs 
of tho Residency were more formideblo in name than 
in reality and were greatly weakened by tho prox 
imitv of high building* from which the rebels wllliout 
danger to themselves poured an unceasing Grc 

Tho siege had an ominous commencement. On 
Julj 4th the much belo\od Sir Henry lAwrence 
the Resident, died of a wound received two daj** 
licforo from on cneroj s shell that had fallen into 
Ills room Bngaillcr Inglis sueceede<l him In com 
inond and for three months the heroic gamvm of 
al>oat 17CO souls held Ibeir weak position amid in 
coneelxTiblo hard hips onl dangers against thou an<ls 
of the rebels who were eonstantlj n-lnforcwl bj fn-»li 

• It 1* iHip'S llleto »jv V bIcM/ J», 

lloftil ftrj r«r IL D »b 4 In'*" III* lum.* |i • 1. 'O*') ! I »» rJ 
lb Isdu. 
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levies It was well said in a general order by Lord 
Canning that there could not be found in the annals 
of war an achievement more heroic than this defence, 
which had exhibited in the highest degree a noble 
and sustained courage, which against enormous odds 
and fearful disadvantages, against hope defeiTed and 
through -unceasing toil and wear of body and mind, 
still held on day after day and triumphed 

Having thus glanced at the more piomment features 
and centres of the Mutmy, between May and August, 
1857, some reference must be made to Brigadier 
Havelock’s first campaign of June and July of that 
eventful year At the outbreak of the revolt few 
soldiers m India had seen more active ser-vice than 
Henry Havelock ‘ He was the man of greatest mih- 
tary culture then m India. He was a veteran of war, 
very few of whose contemporaries had seen so much 
fightmg In Burma he had been in the field from 
Rangoon to Pagan He had taken part m hill wai- 
faie in the passes of Khurd Kdbul, and Jugdulluk 
He had graduated m sortie-leadmg and defence work 
as a prominent member of the illustrious garrison of 
JaMMbdd At Mahdr^jpur he had helped to beat a 
MardthS army, at Mudki, Fuozsh^h, and SobrSon 
he had fought against the old battahons of the Khal&a 
m the full flush of warhke piide The dust of his 
Persian campaign was stiU in the crevices of his 
swoid hilth’ His rehgious enthusiasm was bound- 


* Earelock, by Arcliibnld Forbes 
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less and altiongh reserved and unbending in manner 
he ■was respected by all who served under him. If 
he had a human passion it was to command a force m 
the field. 

On arriving at Bombay in the latter part of 
May 1857 from the Persian expedition, he heard 
the astounding news of the disasters at Meomt and 
Delhi Unable to start for Delhi by the land route, 
he proceeded to Calcutta by sea, and shortly after his 
arrival in Bengal received the command he so much 
desired. Eght days later he left Calcutta, charged 
with the rehef of Cawnpor and Luotnow ‘After 
quelling all disturbances at AllahithAd, his orders 
said, ho should lose not a momeDt in supportmg 
Sir Henry Lairronce at Lucknow and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler at Oawnpur and ho should take prompt 
measures for dispersing all mutineers and insur 
gents 

On Juno 30th or three days after the massacre of 
the Ca-wnpur garnson at the GbiSts, bo reached Allah 
fibAd, where Colonol Neill had been employed In 
organising the preparations for an advance on Cawn 
pur Leaving AUahibAd on the 7th of July nt the 
head of about 1 500 European troops ho reached Fateh 
pur by forced marches, defeating a largo bod^ of the 
enemy there and capturing oloNxn guns •without 
the loss of a single Bntish soldier On July 16th 
ho arrived at the outskirts of Cawnpur turned the 
enemy a flank by a clover and rapid movement, and 
obtained virtual possession of the town after liard 
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fighting, only to find, as alieady narrated, that the 
Ndnfi, on the pievious day had hutcheied m cold blood 
all his helpless piisoners To add to his sorrows the 
news reached him, on the day he entered Cawnpui, 
of the death of Su' Hemy Lawrence at Lucknow 
By this time, the difficulties that beset Havelock’s 
advance on Lucknow wei e becoming insuperable The 
British ranks had been thinned not only m fight hut 
by sickness , and it was plam that the task assigned 
to him was one of unforeseen magmtude The first 
attempt was a complete failuie , hut five days after- 
wards (July 20th), NeilL arrived from AUahdh^d, and 
Havelock made a fiesh endeavom to advance on 
Lucknow Crossing the Ganges mto Oudh, he suc- 
cessfully encountered the enemy at Unao , hut 
although withm thu-ty-eight miles of his destination, 
cholera, fatigue, and exposure had made such imoads 
on his sadly reduced force that he was compelled once 
more to fall hack on Cawnpur. Twice agam did the 
gallant httle force advance, but on each occasion had 
to fall back, and thus termmated Havelock’s first 
campaign for the rehef of Lucknow He had fought 
five actions against an enemy greatly superior m 
numbers, only to find that although he could gam 
victories he could not follow them up 

And now his wearied and exhausted troops enjoyed 
a month’s rest at Cawnpur, full of disappomtment 
at the result, while further preparations were made 
for the next move m rehef of the beleagured garrison 
of the Lucknow Residency 
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Writang some years aflervrardfl (November 3otli, 
i860) Sir Hogb Koae said — 

I am now with the oamp on the march to Luck 
now and going over the acene of Sir H. Havelock a 
ancceeaive advanoee from Oawnpnr to Lcoknow It 
IB very interesting and the more so because I have 
an officer with me who waa with him. Too much 
praise cannot be given to him He had the greatest 
diffioolbiea to contend with, the nun came down in 
torrents, the country was flooded so that ho could 
ecarooly move his artillery off the roads And besides 
his losses from the enemy his men wore carried off 
by dysentery and cholera, in oonseqnonoo of thoir 
having no tents and being exposed to all the isolo- 
menoy of the weather with uumffident food and 
vary hard work. 
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CHAPTER m 
The Situation 

We have endeavoured in the previous pages to indi- 
cate the progress of affairs m the North-West of India 
from the first outbreak of the Mutiny up to the date of 
Sir Colin Campbell’s arrival at Calcutta (August 13th, 
1857) So unforeseen was the storm, that foi a time 
few realised its import and extent In fact, as late as 
June a3rd, 1857 (the centenary of Plassey), the peifect 
seremty of the Indian sky formed the subject of 
general comment m London, both m leading journals 
and at pohtical meetmgs, although at that very 
moment, unknown to the British pubhc, Delhi was m 
the hands of rebels, Oudh was in mutmy, and Biitish 
power in the North-West was only repiesented within 
the range of the guns and rifles of scattered detach- 
ments of troops But when England at last awoke to 
the facts, the nation made one of those characteristic 
efforts which have so often marked her progress 
Within a few weeks, 30,000 men of aU arms were on 
the high-road to India 

In that country itself anarchy and confusion pre- 

c 
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vailed m its moat vulnerable parts. The besieging 
force before Delhi could do little more than hold its 
<rwn- The wmAll band of heroes defending the Boai 
dbncy at Luoknow -was doaely invested and sore beset, 
while, harassed by sickness amongst his troops and 
by losses in the field, Havdoek had been compelled 
to abandon for the moment all hope of relieving 
the place- Oommunications throughout the country 
were interrupted- The action of the responsible 
authontiee at one time vacillating and at another 
distinguished by attempts to preserve some show 
of authonty was moro or less futile, Agra was 
invested by mutineers liom Nlmach. ADambid 
was in danger Cawnpur was lost and regained by 
turns. And in the North West Provinces generally 
there was little else to record than local nsings, 
murders of rofagoes, and general disorder In Bengal 
Proper the Provinoe of Bobar was chiefly infected 
Its distneta woro overrun by the rebel landholder 
Kocr Singh whilo some of its principal towns wero 
the scenes of massacro and plunder only roliovod by 
glorious aohiovoments of British courngo, 

'Ibrco Sopoy rogiraonts, for instance, qoartcrod at 
DmApur a place situated about aao miles from Calcutta 
mutinied and surroundod the a\*n station of Armh 
to the south west of it. For a whole week (Jul^ 
1857) Armh was bold by two civilians, ilcssr*. Wato 
and Bojlo with a small hand of Sikhi and English 
refugees. Besieged m on open bungalow Iho^ fought 
against upwards of 3000 rebels until on August and 
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Major (afterwaids Sii) Vincent Eyie effected then 
lelief with a foice of 200 men, an exploit which, 
hke the defence, will hear coinpanson with the finest 
achievements of the time. ‘ The lout of the lebfels 
was complete, and the load to AiTah was left as clear 
as though theie had been no mutmy at Dmdpur, no 
revolt in Behar ’ 

Notwithstanding such exceptional episodes, there 
was little to leheve the prevailing gloom in Bengal , 
foi the districts immediately in the neighbouihood of 
Calcutta, and even the Presidency town itself, had 
not only been subject to serious panics but had 
witnessed instances of weakness and indecision on 
our part which may well be left uniecoided 

In Madras matters lemained comparatively quiet 
When the outbieak occurred, the military resources of 
the Southern Presidency were seriously reduced by the 
absence on service m Pema of the greater part of its 
European regiments, although the previous proportion 
of European to Native troops was smaller than it had 
been since the begumiiig of the century. There were 
barely five European infantry and one cavalry corps, 
distributed by wings at various places, to protect this 
large and important part of India. Considerations of 
a pohtical nature mcreased the anxiety caused by 
military weakness In Ndgpur, only lately annexed, 
there were many persons of influence who were dis- 
affected HaidaiSbdd was a source of grave anxiety, 
while within British temtory the Muhammadans of 
Kamhl,Cuddapah, and Malabar were greatly excited by 
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the prool&iQfltioii of & ir TihK.mTnft/^ftn Empire at 
From many qoarterB came romonre of plots and irea 
Bonable preparations Seditions emissaries and Sepoy 
desertexB entered the Preeidenoy m large nnmbers, -nath 
the object of tampering with the army and of exmting 
disloyalty towards the Government. But it lo satis- 
factory to record that their evil purpose was not 
folfiUed. With one solitary exception, the oondnot of 
the Hadras Native Army furnished an example of 
loyalty and fidelity danng this time of trial, which 
did it infinite honoor While therefore a considerable 
portion of these troops were employed in tho thick of 
the fight in Ondh m Bengal, and in Central India it 
was nowhere necessary to call, withm the limits of the 
Uadras Presidency for their active services. 

In Bombay tho Government had to deal with some- 
what moro tarbulont races, and local nsings took 
place at pomts vrithin tho Presidemoj Hero as else 
where, however the Native Pnnccs and States were 
generally conspicuous for their fidelity Tho pcaco 
of E^thl&wdr for Instance — a countiy contaming 188 
soporate Stotos and as largo as Qroeco— was pre- 
served without tho presence of a single European 
boldior Moreover although tho mutinous spint whicli 
infected tho Sepoja of Bengal was also exhibited 
under one form or another in tho estem Prcai 
deno>, its progress was promptly chocked. To tho 
judgment and resolution of Lord Elpliinstono and to 
tho onorgj , discretion and vigilance of his lieutenants 
was duo tho safety of this part of India so that 
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Bombay -was able to afford material assistance to ber 
hard beset neighbours in the north, and yet to take cai e 
of herself. It is true that the Bombay Native Anny 
could not rival the fidelity of that of Madias , foi the 
Bombay Sepoys had been to a certain extent recruited 
from Oudh and Behar, and were tainted with disaf- 
fection Nevertheless, instances of overt mutiny were 
exceptional, while it is a sigmficant fact that the Pre- 
sidency authorities had sufficient confidence in their 
Native Army as to increase its numbers Moreover, 
Bombay was able to orgamse an efficient military 
tiansport, and to procuie fiom various places, within 
a short time, many thousand horses of all lands for 
general use in the campaign Unfortunately for the 
Western Presidency, the withdi'awal of a large poi- 
tion of its army for service in the Persian expedition 
had necessitated the occupation of certain places 
within its limits by Bengal Sepoys, whose mutmous 
conduct disturbed the peace and afforded a dangerous 
example to their fellow-soldiers. 

Although the Punjab was a compaiatively new 
piovince of British India, bordered on one side by tribes 
of wild, fanatical hill-men, and itself inhabited by a 
warlike people soiely tempted to take advantage of 
existmg difficulties, yet in the hands of such ofiicers 
as Lawrence, Montgomery and others, the countiy 
west of the Sutlej remained for the most part tran- 
quil during the progress of the rebellion Moreover, 
although about 36,000 Sepoys, reciuited from Oudh 
and Behar, were scattered in various stations through 
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this provmce, there •\7ere ■within ita linuta fortnnately 
about lo/xo European troopa, beaidea a truatworthy 
force of 9CXXD military police, to ovem'we them 
Sappily also for India, the self reliance and -vaned 
experience of the civil and military officers of the 
Pmyab enabled them to realise sooner than the 
authoritiec in other parts of India, the gravity of 
the public danger 

John Lawrence and his beutenants allowed neither 
sentiment nor fear of responmbflity to stand in the way 
of instant and resolute activity Offences touching 
the pubho safety ■were punished summarily with death. 
Strong parties of pohee were placed in defensible posi- 
tions at the principal femea of tho Punjab, or five 
nveiB, •which cut off the province from HindnstAn. 
All State treasure •was placed in security A slnot 
censorship *705 maintained over tho press and letters 
to Sepoys* were opened at tho obiof poet-officce. Tho 
population in tho Cis- and Trans-Indus temtory was 
disarmed, and fines -wore promptly inflicted on villages 
and townships for local outbreaks. The prisoners 
in jail were employed in making cartridges, sand 
bags and commissariat gear for tho troops operating 
before Delhi. In shorty overywhoro in the Punjab 
an example ■was sot, which can never bo forgotten, 

The •edllkttM Ihtw dheorewd w«e eoorbM 

In UjoisUts or ealgmitlfil ItBfMg* Th^ yUd ampl* rriJ 
lh»ttli*8ri>CFy» snd etbrr rfb^N Teriljbeltertd Hut tiu di-drurtliwi 
of tbolr fut« and irliflon wu InU-n lod bjr tbo nsflidi ftnd th«t 
Um moment f r rhlng wt • faroaroLl* on All iLh wu BuJ 
mulfect in lotUn neror Intended for Earofean 
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of courage, eneigy, and fai-sightedness in time of 
peril 

The Chiefs of Patiala, Jind, Ndbha, Kapuithala, 
and other Sikh States came foi’ward, moi cover, with 
offers of military assistance , and not only provided 
guards for English ladies in out-stations, but as- 
sisted materially in the siege of Delhi and m the 
subsequent le-occupation of the disturbed territory 
surrounding that city. Beyond the Punjab border 
the Amir of Afghdnistg,n, Dost Muhammad, although 
urged by his advisers to invade India with 20,000 
Afghans, refused to do so, stoutly declaiing that he 
sympathised with the British authorities in then mis- 
fortunes and would be faithful to his affiance 

There is not the least doubt but that the Hm- 
dustdni troops in the Punjab wanted only means 
and opportunity to side with their fellow Sepoys 
m lower India Serious risings, promptly suppressed, 
took place at Firozpur, Peshawar, Jalandhar, Jeh- 
1 am, Si^lkot, Meean Meer, and other places Yet, in 
spite of dangers and anxiety near at hand, the 
reinforcement of the httle army before Delhi was an 
object of paramount importance with the Punjab 
authorities The first body of troops despatched 
from the provmce was that which accompamed 
General Anson in his march towards Delhi. Then 
further large leinfoi cements followed Some 300 ar- 
tillerymen of the old Sikh army were also enlisted 
foi our service , and with a newly-raised Sapper and 
Miner company of Sikhs, 1200 strong, and a body of 
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Pmuibi horse, these men '\7ore sent to the some dee 
tination -whiJe wagon trains were organised to convey 
troops etoies and material to the besieging force. It 
was, arranged, moreover that the confangents of the 
MahArAjfi of Patiila, and the I^jAa of Jlnd and 
N£bha — in all 7000 men — ehould co-operate with onr 
troope, and that an Irr^nlar force nnmbenng about 
1000 men under General Van Conrtland, formerly in 
Bai^H Singh s servioe, shonld clear the westom part of 
the Delhi temtozy Snbseqnently when only 6000 
Europeans (half of them locked up m the PcahilwaT 
Valley and prostrated by fever), remained behind to 
keep in check the fierce tribes of the North West 
Frontier and the thonaands of armed and disanncd 
Sepoys, the last available white troope wore sent to 
Delhi under Colonel Nicholson, leaving only about 
4000 European soldiers to bold the provinco. The 
die was finall y oast. The supremo cQort had boon 
made. Thenoeforward on the capture of Delhi 
depended the existence of the Popjab as a Bntish 
possession. 

The following table shows in chronological order 
the dates of the prmcipal actions and events which 
this volume endeavours to describe. 


rua. 

Vortlwnt Oivalkca. 

Opi'ntkM. 

.’o'??.. 

Oatbmk kt Hmvt and 
•«4zTm of IVlbi b/ tb* 
nboli on tbe iffth Idom, 
fotkrrml byriilngr^ Intbo 
Ponjab B«BcaI andcla*. 
wbera. 
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Date Northern Operations 

1857 

30 May General Mutiny at Luck- 
now 

5 June Mutiny at Cawnpur 

8 June Arrival of British foi-ce be- 
fore Delhi 

27 June Massacre by N 4 nd Silhib of 
the Cawnpur garrison 
when embarking in boats 
for AUahdbad under pro- 
mise of safe conduct 

I July Siege of Lucknow Eesidency 
by rebels after our re- 
verse at Chinhat on 29th 
of June, followed on 4th 
July by the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence 

15 July Massacre by Ndnd Sahib of 

the remainder of Oa%Ynpur 
garrison and others, V121. 
5 men and 206 women and 
children , their corpses 
thrown into the ‘Catvn- 
pur WeU ’ 

29 July Havelock having reached 

to Aug Cawnpur on i6th of July, 

16 moves on to the rehef of 
Lucknow, but after a 
senes of severe actions 
is obhged to fall back 
again on Cawnpur 

a Aug Eehef of Arrah by Eyre 

17 Aug Sir Cohn Campbell having 

reached Calcutta on the 
13th inst assumes chief 
command of the army 

14 Sept Assault and capture of 
Delhi, which is completely 
occupied by Bntish troops 
on the aoth inst 

25 Sept Eirst rehef of Lucknow by 
Havelock, who lemamed 
with Residency gamson. 

27 Oct Sir Cohn Campbell leaves 
Calcutta for the front 

16 Nov Second relief of Lucknow 
by Sir Cohn Campbell, 
followed by withdrawal 
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Dttm. 

Kortbom Oprattan. 

1 Sootfaeia OpenUsM. 

1B57. 

of earrisoii from Rest 
denoj and death of &b 
Henij HiToloek at At»m 
bAgh on a4th Inth 
Oenoml interref^om till 
Uoreh 1838. 


185a 

16 Jan. 

Adronee of Sir IIa|h Ttoee 
from Ubow and eaptun 
of Ratborh on B 0 th hut. 
Belief of aigor guriooti. 
Oaptnr* of Oorbikota fort 


WcStD 

m 


Forolnx of UaodInparPua 
and oeooMUon of Bnndtl 
khond lollowrd by oap- 
tnio of fort of Chandarl 
on 17th lost 

tillMJ 

aiege and oapttcre of Look 

now foUffwod bj «om- 


SoUat 

pl«t« ocoxipatkm on soth 
I&fC after a aerlea ef 
OMrmtlon daUjur from 
ethlajt 

Taking of Kotoh In Bl>- 
jmLina (bjr Boberts). 

Storm and cant ore of JbJnxI 
pTWilfd by action of 
bciwAoQ let (nstacelbst 
s5 .000 rebels and irTint la 
TopL 

Oeespotien ofBJada (injt 
lock). 

3 AprO. 


19 April. 


61 Uj 

Barrilly ra-o«op!ed by Sir, 
Colin OompbelL 

AetloQ ef Kd&eh. 

03M*j 

Captsre of Kilpl after a 


eerten ef operations. 

Belmre by rebels ef Gwalior 

17 Jmo*. 


and deporition of Uabt 
rrfJA Slndhlo. 


so Jaw 


Breaptore of Gwalior by 
Sir Ilngh Bow Central 
India Held Force now 
broken op. 

• Aaj 

Tronifer of Eait India Coin 

pony to Crown, f Uowed 
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Dlt6. 

Northern Operations 

Southern Operations. 

1858 

by Queen’s Proclamation 
on 1st November 


I to 30 

Purtber operations m Oudh 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Nobthzbh Opera.tio’?b to the Relief 
OF LuOKlfOW 

Whee will 3^u be ready to start? said Lord 
Panmore to Sir Colin Campbell^ as be oflbrod bun 
the chief command m India m sneoossion to General 
Anaom To morrow repbed the war worn veteran 
and on the morrow aocordingly (July 12th 1857) ho 
loft London, saying that he would got his outHt in 
Calcutta. Thus started the now Commander m Chief 
at the ago of aixiy five, with all the readiness and 
ardour of a } otnig soldier 

CoUn llaoliver better known as Colin Campbell, 
was born nt Glasgow on the aolh of October 179a 
Entering the army in 1808 as Colin Campbell, which 
namo he took from his mother s Ihmily he served 
with distinction in tho Peninsular \\ ar and with tlio 
Waloheren expedltioru He led a forlorn hope at tlio 
storming of San Sebastian and was greatly dln- 
tlngulshed in his earlier ns in his later career for 
personal gailantry I hereby certfl^ 8a^*8 an ofTTcioI 
memorandum signed bj Lord Lj-nedoch that Captain 
Colm Campbell then Lieutenant of the 9th Foot, under 
roj command Iwhaved with tho utmost gallantir an I 
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intrepidity at the storming of the convcnt-icdoubt 
in advance of Snn Sebastian, and afteriNards at the 
assault of that fortress on both vhicb occa‘^lon8 he 
vas severely wounded also in the action near Irun, 
at the forcing of the enem} from their strong position 
on the Bidasoa on the 7th of October, 1813’ Li 
order to take part m the last-named fight young 
Campbell had left hospital, bis wounds still unhealed, 
wntbout leave , for which breach of discipline he was 
severely roprnnanded, being given to undei stand that 
the offence would have met wuth a heaviei punish- 
ment but for his conduct in the field Some years 
later, when Sir Charles Napier presented now*^ colouis 
to the 98th Eegiment, he referred in glowing tei ms to 
Colin Campbell’s exploits in the Peninsula Aftei 
reading to the men an account of the storming of San 
Sebastian he said — ‘ There stands Lieutenant Camp- 
bell ’ — who was now a Lieutenant-Colonel — ‘ and w eU 
I know that, should need bo, the soldiers of the 98th 
would follow him as boldly as did those gallant men 
of the glorious 9th who fell fighting around him in 
the breaches of San Sebastian.’ 

Although he had reached the rank of Captain in 
five years it was nearly thu*ty before Cobn Campbell 
attained his Colonelcy During this interval and 
afterwards he served in the American War of 1814, in 
the West Indies, in the China War of 1842, and, 
afterwards, in the second Sikh War of 1 848-49, which 
latter campaign gained him the honour of a K C B , as 
well as high praise for ‘ steady coolness and military 
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preciaioiL Refemiig to the Sikh War he wrote I 
bad the good foitono to he emplojed and proeent 
in every afiair m which there was anything to do 
donng the late cftTnpa.t£m, molading the pnranit of 
Boat Mnhammad and hia A^h^ns to the Kh£ibarFaBt. 
The notification of hia promotion to a Knight Com 
manderehip of the Bath -was conveyed to him in a 
letter from Sir Oharlee Naper, -who said no man has 
won it better 

At this period of his career the great -wish in Colin 
Campbell s mind was to retnm to England and retire 
from the service, since he was now in a position to 
save his family from privation. I am growing old 
and only fit for retirement, he wrote in his joaraol 
on October 20th 1849 *1 neither care, bo said to 

Sir Hope Grant, nor do I desire for anything clso 
hat the httle money in the shape of to mako the 
road between the camp and the grave a Lttle smoother 
than I conld otberwiso make it oat of tho profession. 
For I long to have the btUe time that may remain to 
me to myself away from barrecks and regimental or 
profcsaional life with the duiios that belong to it in 
pcoco. Peisondod however to remain a few years 
longer in India, bo was omployod for a while in tho 
harassing work of a frontier post and in operations 
ogainflt tho hill tnbet of tho A/gbdn border lie 
rolurnod to England in tho early part of 1853 hat it 
was not to crjoy the roposo to which bo had been 
looking forward so eamettly 

In 1834 on tho oatbreak, of tho Cnmcan ^\a^ Sir 
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Colin Cmnpbell -was oflcicd, and accepted, tlio com- 
mand of -^hat ^vas aficrwaids known ah tko ‘ Highland 
Bngade.' It vras he it has been paid, who pccuicd 
the victor}^ of the Alma Leading bia Highlandora 
against a redoubt which had been letakeu b^* the 
cnemj, after being carried by our Light Dnision, ho 
succeeded in bicaking the last compact columns of 
the Bussians ‘The 42nd continued its nd\nnce/ ho 
wrote in a letter to Colonel H, Vincent, ‘ followed ns 
I had previously ordered, bj' the other tw 0 regiments 
(93rd and 79th) in echelon, fonning in that ordci as 
they gained in succession the summit of the left bank 
of the Alma On gaining the height, wo found the 
enemy, who had letreatcd from the redoubt, attempt- 
ing to form upon two large masses of troops that 
weie advancing over the plateau to meet the attack 
of the 4and The men were too much blown to 
think of chaigmg, so they opened fire advancing in 
bne, at which they had been piactised, and diovo 
with’ cheers and a terrible loss both masses and 
the fugitives from the redoubt in confusion befoie 
them . The Guards during these operations wcio 
away to my nght, and quite lemoved bom the scene 
of this fight which I have desciibed It was a fight 
of the Highland Biigade ’ When the fight was over 
and Lord Eaglan sent for him, he begged that he 
might bo allowed as a special favoui to weai the 
Highland bonnet, instead of the cocked hat of a 
general officer, throughout the remaindei of the cam- 
paign , ‘ which pleased the men,’ he wrote, ' very much.’ 
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Dmmg the latter part of the Onmeaii campaign. Sir 
Oolin Campbell, now a Major General, was placed in 
charge of the position at Balaclava. Hib biographer ^ 
tells us that even in the worst tunes of that weaiy 
winter the ezpenenced old soldier had nevOT’ taken 
a desponding view of matters. He was quick to 
recognise Lord Raglans dl^enlties, and to see that 
the work cot out for him was not rendered the less 
onerous by the fact of England being embarked on 
such a serious opeiation as the invasion of the Crimea 
after a peace of forty years duration with her army 
reduced in nnmbers^the administrative services calou 
latcd for peace and colonial requirements and a total 
deficiency of that organisation which can alone 
ensure suecoss in war Li spite of the murmurs and 
complaints, which Sir Colin Campbell nov^or sufilred 
in bis hearing without rebuke he felt coufident that 
ultimate success would crown the endeavours of the 
Allied Armies. Above all, he had unbounded confidence 
in Lord Raglan whom he eorved with smgle-hcartod 
devotion. 

Taking leave of the Highlanders just before his 
finfil doparturo for England, alter the proclamation 
of peace, Sir CoUn said — lam now old, and shall 
not bo called to servo any more and nothing will 
remain to me bnt the memory of my campaigns 
and of tho cndnnDg hardy generous soldiers with 
whom I have boon a-wclatod whoso name and glory 
wiD long bo kept alive in the hearts of our country 

‘ On*T<Wt IWCTrl/ 
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men Though I shall he gone, the thought of }0u 

wnll go \nth me whcicvor I may ho, and cheer lU) 
old ago "With n glorious iccollcction of dangcrh con- 
fronted and hardships endured A pipe ^\lll ne%oi 
sound near mo ■without cmrying me hack to those 
hnght days -when I was at }Oui head, and wore thi‘ 
bonnet which you gamed for me, and the honourable 
decorations on mj’ heart, many of which I owe to 
jour conduct’ 

Sir Cohn Camphell was created a G C B m 1855 , 
and two years later, as already stated, he was offered 
the post of Commnndcr-m-Chiof in Lidia ‘ Nei er,’ ho 
said, ‘ did a man proceed on a mission of duty with 
a hghter heart and a feehng of greater humihty , nor 
yet "With a juster sense of the compliments that had 
been paid to a more soldier of fortune hko myself m 
hemg named to the highest command in the gift of 
the Crown ’ We have seen how piomptly he started 
At Ceylon, he hoard of the deaths of Sir Henry Lav - 
rence and Sir Hugh Wheeler Eeachmg Calcutta 
early m August, 1857, he assumed command of the 
army on the 17th of that month But instead of 
proceeding at once up country, he conceived it to he 
his duty to remam for a tune at the Presidenej' town, 
where he was joined hj"^ Major-General Mansfield 
(afterwards Lord Sandhurst) for whose services as 
Chief of the Staff he had made a special request He 
leai-ned from Sir Patnek Grant, who up to this time 
had been in tempoiary chief command of the army, 
that until a force could be collected at AUahdb^d of 

D 
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enffident etrength irreepeetiTe of the ganiBon neces- 
Eary for the secority of that place, the CJommander In 
Chief ■would be more naefoUy employed in anpenn 
f ending the reception and despatch to the front of the 
reinforcements aa they am'ved from England, and m 
collecting stores and snppbes^ without ■which It 
■would be impossible to pot an army m the field, than 
as the chief of an isolated position the commumcations 
of ■which ■with the capital were out off However 
annoying ho wrote to a friend here I most remain 
for the present. 

This delay at Calcutta was not altogether accept- 
able to the army at largo. It was thought that the 
Commander in Chief wonld have done better to leave 
the arrangements at Calcutta to subordinate officials 
and to push on to the frtmi himself in order to ream 
mate, by his presenoe the wearied and harassed troops 
operating m the North West. But when Sir Colin 
Campbell once mode np his mind to a fixed conrso of 
action ho •o'as not easily divortod from it. In other 
respects his stay in Calcutta ■was doubtless an advnn 
tago both to himeolf and to the Oovomment, insomuch 
as it facihtated the cstablisbment of cordial relations 
with the Viceroy Lord Canning whose over reail^ 
co-opemlion and advice In the sobscqocnt movements 
of the arm) were of no small ^olue. 

Dniinc tb# rmlnttiUr W*r Ui« Dole of WflUnftoo, who 
iKcrwarlljr maeh occtipM with th qivwllon «f food anj nprlr 
Qwd homoroQ^j to uj that bo dM not Lnow that bo wu f 

a pononl, bat bo priJnl blmoolf on tolng a Snt rat remnlMarial 
oflWr 
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With characteristic simplicity, the gallant old 
Scotchman lamented, at this time, that he found 
officers of every rank anxious to he at least Divisional 
Commanders at the head of small columns, inde- 
pendent of contiol This, no doubt, Avas rank heresy 
from the Commander-in- Chief’s point of view At 
the same time, it is a matter foi grave doubt whethei 
they weie not more in the right to wish it than their 
Chief was in condemning their ambition Sir Colin 
Campbell began, indeed, at tins eaily period to display 
signs of an excessive prudence and tenacity of au- 
thority, which became more maiked as time went on 
His soldiers called h im ‘ Old Khabardar ’ (Old Take 
Care) as the truest expiession they could apply to one 
whom they could not help respecting, even when 
criticising him. 

Had there been real armies acting under real 
generals on the rebel side, 01 had the war been waged 
anywhere else than in India, few military critics 
would have found fault with the large forces occa- 
sionally employed for small operations, or with the 
delays and combinations which too often characterised 
the movements of the North-Western army But the 
opemtions of the rebel Sepoys were in truth somewhat 
of the nature of a guerilla warfare. The mutmeera, 
while formidable behind stone walls, were not so 
when scattered about the country in disorganised 
mobs under mdiffeient leaders Being fleet of foot 
and short of courage, they required to be met, beaten, 
and pursued without hesitation, by hghtly equipped 

D 2 
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oolomns acting imder energotao and bold Icadere 
■withont too close a regard to maps compasses, or 
strategical oombmationa. Moreover in a obmate in 
T7liiob, dnnng a prolonged campaign, more casualties 
arise from disease and Bunstroke than from fights 
storminga, or pmamte it la especially tbo dnty of 
Commandera, if need be to nsL a loss of bfo in order 
to gam momentous objects. When Bnndonald asked 
Nelson, just before a fiunous naval action what 
tactics be should porsno on commg up to the enemy s 
fleet, he ia said to have received the ohamctoristic 
reply Tactica be banged, go straight at em. And 
such considerations naturally occurred to manj 
mibtary men m India, Trbo 'iritbont desinng to omit 
proper precautions or to ignore necessary roles of 
strategy and tactics nevertheless longed to sec active 
oolomns under energetic oommanders moriDg about 
the revolted provinces Trhlle forces of modernto 
dimensions laid sicgo to fortified positions of import 
ance, such as Delhi, Lucknow and JhinsL 

The TnHiftn Mutiny of thirty four years ago called 
for dash and daring No real success was over 
achieved at that time in the field except by rapid 
movoment and bold attack ogalnst heavy numerical 
odds and no failure was possible except from ox 
ccssivo caution, or from a too rigid preference on the 
part of those in command for eambersomo onlor^ 
cumboraomo columns, and cumbenomo movement'. 
Sir Cohn Campbell ns all who served under him were 
well aware was not a heaven l>om leader nor wai 
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he gifted with much militaiy genius. But he nevei- 
theless possessed sterling abilities, and all those good 
and bad qualities of tempei and habit that endeai a 
geneial to the lank and file of the aimy His veiy 
caie in controlling the direction of a laige number of 
columns operating ovei an extensive aiea indicated 
by itself a deep sense of lesponsibibty, howevei 
much it may have shown a defective appieciation of 
the exact nature of the foices aiTayed against him 
In calling to mind his tiue and simple life, we can- 
not but admire his patience, rectitude, and lesolution 
As remaiked by a faithful historian (Holmes) of the 
Mutmy ‘ He had not the wonderful dash, the powei 
to put everythmg to the hazard for a great end, the 
absolute fearlessness of responsibibty, whieh belonged 
to some other weU-known leadeis of that time. Yet 
for any work lequiring methodical and piecise move- 
ments, extraordinary care for details and dose supei- 
vision of distant opeiations, few weie better fitted . 
He bad fought his life’s battle, too, nght gallantly 
Harassed by poverty foi many years, he had wel- 
comed the taidy accessions to his fortune, mainly 
because they enabled him to pi o vide bettei for a 
dearly loved sister He had never married , but his 
lelations with his sister and with his old tried fnends 
show what a power of love he had No Commandei- 
in-Chief more acceptable to the mass of Anglo-Indian 
officeis could at that moment have been selected 
Many of them already knew his appearance well, his 
strong, spare, soldieily figuie, his high rugged foie- 
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head^ orcnmed by masses of cnsp grey hair his Lecn, 
shrewd, but kindly honest eyes, his firm month with 
its short tnm monstocho his expression denotmg a 
temper so excitable yet so exact so resolnte to en 
force obedieno© yet so genial so irascible and so 
forgivmg 

It will bo remembered from what Las already been 
said, that between May and Angnst, 1857 in which 
latter month Sir Colm Campbell anivod at Calcutta 
and assumed command of iho army almoet tho wholo 
Bengal Regnlar Native troops wore in open revolt 
against tho Government. All tho mihtary contin 
gents m the neighbonnog Kativo States of Gwahor 
Indore, and BhopM, and many elsewhero had more 
over joined the mntmeem, — tho Gwahor Contingent 
alono amounting to five companies of artiUery with 
a magazine and si^o train, two cavalry and sovon 
infantry regiments A large mass of pohco, had 
vxathOj pnsoneri escaped from jails and hereditary 
tribes of robbers and Ouovcs bad from time to time 
swelled tho rebel band. Some idea of the onemj s 
■trongth may bo gathered from tho fact that the 
regular and Irregular troops investing Lucknow were 
at onopenod estimated at no fewer than 200,000 men. 
Lower Bengal, Madras, and Bombay wore as alrcadj 
mimtioncdyCoropanitjrrJyijujct. Tho Punjab rrmainod 
in our bands. But tho North Western Prorinees and 
Oudh, comprising a tomtory of about 100 000 square 
mOca, with a population of 38 000 000 were for the 
moment in possession of the rebels while wo had lost 
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our hold over Bundelkhand^ and the neighbouimg 
districts of the S^gar and Narhadd teiiitoiies Delhi 
■was as yet uncaptured by the British forces The 
httle garrison of the Lucknow Residency was haid 
beset, and the communications between AUahdbdd and 
Calcutta were at times interrupted or entirely cut off 
Foi-tunately, AUahd,bdd, with its magazine of warlike 
stores, situated at the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges, had been successfully held against the enemy, 
and could be reached from Calcutta by the nvei (809 
miles) or by the Grand Tiunk Road (503 miles) The 
relief of Lucknow, the re-conquest of Oudh^ and 
Rohilkhand, and the re-establishment of order m the 
Gangetic Dodb, a large tract of country lymg between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, weie achievements yet to 
be accomplished It wfll be seen, therefoie, that the 
situation was full of difficulties 

General Sir James Outram, who on his letuin from 
the Persian expedition at the age of fifty-four, had 
been appointed to the combined command of the Cawn- 
pui and Dm^ipur divisions, as well as to the Chiel 

’ A high plateau and hill distnct of about 200 miles in length 
and 150 m breadth, held by a great number of petty Chiefs under 
British supremacy , a roadless country of fastnesses and forts, filled 
Mith a turbulent population, the name Bimdela ha'nng to the 
Lo^vland Hmdu much the same signification as a cateran in Scot 
land or a moss trooper on the border 

“ Some idea of the military resources of Oudh may be gathered 
from the return of arms collected up to August, 1859, viz 684 
cannon, 186,177 firearms, 565,321 swords, 50,311 spears, and 636,683 
weapons of sorts During the same period 1569 forts uere de 
stroyed 
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CommiBSionerBiup of Ondh, had left CWcotta on the 
1 6th of Angnst for the upper prordncos in company 
■mth C ol o nel Bobert Kapler (afterwarda Field ilarahal 
I^rd Napier) of the Bengal Engineers, as Chief 
Divisional Staff Officer Brigadier HavalooV. Tras 
fruitleealy endeavouring as we have already seen, to 
push hiB way to Lucknow while Brigadier NeDl was 
holding the country jn his rear We received m 
telligenoe last night, Sir Colin wrote on the l/th 
of August, of the decision arrived at by Havelock 
after his affair with the enemy on the 5th instant 
at BaserAtganj It is moat distrceaing to think of 
the position in which oar poor ffiends are placed at 
Luoknow but with tho very small force under Have- 
lock s command, and m the presence of such numben 
of troops as he had opposed to him and tho whole 
population of Oudh anayed in arms for the dofonco 
of their villagea, he most have lost his little detacli 
ment in attempting to force his way through such 
numbers and difficulties as he had to encounter 
and surm ount before he could reach tho wall^ of 
Lucknow 

In tho meantime tho new Commandor In Chief gftNo 
earnest attention to tho measures which be proposed to 
adopt for stamping out the revolt. These measures 
comprised, briefly speaking three scpamlc roovcmenl% 

BO as to combmo the advance of two columns from the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies respectively In co- 
operation with the groat central mo\oment which he 
rcBolved to load in person in the direction of Oudh and 
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Kohilkhand^ Aftei assuming the chief command,- 
he spared no pams to push on leinforcements of 
British troops up country as they amved day by day 
at Calcutta Some days before he reached Calcutta, 
H M S Shannon, having on boaard Lord Elgin in 
diplomatic charge of the Expedition to China, had 
sailed up the Hdgll, followed by H M S P eaTl On 
the aoth of August, Captain Peel, R N , of the Shan- 
non, with his 500 British sailors and ten 8-inch guns, 
left for AUahdb^d, and was followed a few days later 
by further reinforcements of all arms. Thus the 
Commander-m-Chief was doing all that lay in his 
power to support the troops destmed for the rehef 
of Lucknow, while Bngadiei Nicholson had fortu- 
nately reinforced the tired-out httle army before 
Delhi with a welcome contmgent of about 2500 men, 
European and Native, from the Punjab 

The British army before, Delhi now (August) ex- 
ceeded 6000 men, of whom about one-half were Euro- 
peans ‘ At Delhi,’ Sir Cohn wrote on the 1 2th of 
September, ‘ things are much as I expected Whatever 
might have been oui hopes and wishes to the con- 
trary, it IS an incontrovertible fact that hitherto the 
so-called besieging force had never been in sufficient 
strength to attack with a will, with due regard to the 

' Sliadwell states tliat CJolonel Mansfield, Tvlien passing through 
London on his way to India to take up his post as Chief of the 
Stair, MIS consulted by the Grovemment, and submitted a plan 
based on the same principles which underlay that put forward by 
Sir Cohn Campbell 
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safety of tBe camp and ordinary military oonjidera 
tiona. I have so little rehahle information on the 
nature of the position* the feeling in the town and 
the state of health of the troops that I dare not 
venture an opinion as to what is, or is not, in the 
power of Wilson. Bat I hope to have a good report, 
and that the last snoeess we have aooounts of since 
the arrival of his reinforcements under Brigadier 
General Nicholson, has been followed by increased 
confidenoe on our side and an early prospect of de- 
cided reanlts. More we cannot hope for and wo 
most make every allowance for the difBcultics of the 
General Bat encoaraged by the amval of the heroic 
Nicholson, General Wilson was now about to begin 
the siege m real earnest. What happened ma} l>cst 
bo ro-told almost in the words of a narrative written 
at the time * 

On the morning of the a5th of August, 1857 a 
strong body of tho enemy was obscrvwl to issue 
from the AJmero Gate and take tho road to IlohtaL 
Laontenant Hodson, formerly of tho Guides (hotter 
known afterwards as Hodsoivof Hodsons Ilorse) was 
despatched with 500 Irrcgalar horsemen to watch 
their movements. Pushing forward a httlo too in 
cautiously, he vras surrounded by a superior force 
lot was speedily rescued from this critical poiillon 
by a body of tho JInd IUJ&b levies with whoso aid 
ho attacked and routed the enemy A far more 
sonoos contest came off on tho same date at ha 

> ^Cni« /Mlxn Jfail. 
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jafgarh JSTearly 7000 mutineers with eighteen guns 
quietly proceeded from the city in oidei to inteicept 
the siege tram of heavy guns expected from Fiioz- 
pur No sooner was this known m camp than 
Nicholson was instructed to march "with a moveable 
column of 1000 Europeans and 3000 natives to ovei- 
take the enemy At five o’clock: in the afternoon he 
came up with them, after a maich of twenty miles, 
and at once advanced to the attack A sarai (walled 
enclosure) with foui guns m position was carried by 
a bnlhant charge, and foui moie guns weie captuied 
at a bridge a httle further on After destroymg tiie 
bridge, the troops bivouacked all night upon the 
ground, and next day returned to camp with thirteen 
guns Their loss, however, had been considerable, 
130 of their number bemg killed and wounded, most 
of whom fell m an attack upon a handful of Sepoys 
m occupation of a small village The enemy made 
another attempt on the outposts on the 26th, but were 
repulsed by a volley of grape from the centre 
battery 

The engmeers were now assiduously engaged m 
cleanng the ground for the breachmg batteries, and 
on the 4th of September, 1857, over thirty pieces of 
heavy ordn an ce, with ample supplies of ammunition, 
arrived m camp From this date until that of the 
grand assault, reinforcements contmually poured m, 
Europeans, Kashmirians, and Sikhs following one 
another in rapid succession, untd at last an army 
of some strength was encamped before the long 
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beloagored city Strange to say, the enemy made no 
attempt to disturb the men whflo constructing the 
first parallel, nor Trer© they onoe fired upon until 
thoir labours ■were completed and their guns were in 
position. It is aaid, indeed, that the attention of the 
rebels was diverted by a heavy fire from the Ridgo, 
and that the first intimatjon they received of the 
existence of this new battery of ten guns was in tbo 
shape of a huge missile Tho battery was known na 
Bnnd s it was only 650 yards from tho walls and 
was mainly instrumental in silencing the formidable 
Kashmir and Mon bastions. Tho Bntish battcnca 
were now completed, and on tho morning of tho 1 ith 
a cannonade from tho first battery, oommenoing with 
a salvo of nine twenty four pounders, brought down 
large fragments of masonry The second battery 
openod Boon ofterwards, knooUng to pieces tho cur 
tain between the Kashmir and water bastions. Next 
morning the third battory camo into play And 
from that moment until tbo assault, fifty heavy guns 
and mortars poured an mcossont storm of shot and 
bholl upon tho walls of tho city The rebels, Itowover 
stood bravely by their crumbling walls, Lcepinj, up 
a ecmtmuous roll of musketry until tho Ijigincirs 
reported two practicable breaches near tho Kashmir 
and "Water bastions and armngcmonU were made for 
an assault at daybreak of tho 14th of September 
Tho attack was made b^ four colomns, with a fifth 
held in reserve Tho first, commanded b^ Inichol^on 
consisted of IIJls 75tb tho isl Ilcngal Fudlr^r\ 
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and 2nd Punjab Infantij' The second included 
H M ’s 8th and 6ist Regiments and the 4tb Sikh 
Infantij The thud consisted of PLM’s .52nd, the 
2nd Bengal Fusileers, and ist Punjab Infantry The 
fourth -was made up of detachments of European regi- 
ments, the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas, the Guides 
Infantrj^ and the Kashmliian levies The Reseive 
■was composed of the 60th Rifles, the Kumdun bat- 
talion of Gurkhas, and the 4th Punjab Infantry 

The fourth column was the first to advance It 
was directed agamst the Kishenganj and Tahaii- 
pui suburbs, and was mtended as a diveision in 
favour of the real attacks This, at least, was all it 
succeeded in doing, for, not-withstanding the gallantly 
displayed by the commandei, his troops failed to dis- 
lodge the enemy The other thiee columns woie 
more successful Up to the moment of then advance 
into the open, the batteiies kept up a heavy fire, and 
swept the walls of the city The Rifles weie the fiist 
to rush forward, skirmishing along the front The 
first column was under ordem to storm the breach 
near the Kashmir Bastion, the second that m the 
Water Bastion, and the thud to assault by the Kash- 
mir Gate, as soon as it should be blo'wn open 
With a fierce e’xultant shout, the first and second 
columns dashed onward, scrambled mto the ditch, 
apphed their ladders to the scarp of the waU, and 
swarmed up in'to the breach undei a muiderous fiie 
of musketry 

Nicholson quickly effected a lodgment m the mam- 
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guard, and suvept the ramparta as far as the Ifon 
Bastion. The second colunn also made good its hold 
of the Water Bastion, and proceeded to giro a hand 
to the others the third colomn likewise entered the 
city through the Kaabmtr Gate. The blowing open 
of that gate was the most perilous exploit of tho day 
The explosion party under Lieutenants Homo and 
Salkeld, was composed of Sergeant John Smith 
Sergeant A, B. Ganmohael, and Corporal F Burgess, 
all of the Sappers and Minors Bugler Hawthorne of 
the 53nd Foot, and twenty four Native Sappers and 
Miners. As the foremost hastily advanced with the 
powder bogs, the rebels partially opened tho wicket, 
and fired at them from under eecure eheltor The 
bags, nercrtheleas, were attached to the iron spiLe^ 
with which tho gate was studded Sergeant Car 
michflel was the first slain, as ho laid the tram 
Lieutenant Solkold thoo stopped forward to flro it, 
but was shot in tho arm and leg and foil into tho 
ditch. As ho was foiling bo throw tho match to Cor 
poral Burgess, who was mortally wounded after lie 
liad accomplished tho dangerous feat. One of tho 
natives also was kiUod and two wero woundeil 
Homo then made tho boglo sound tho ad\TUico three 
times. The column obeyed the call, and spnngin^ 
forward with a Bnlisb cheer rushed through the 
nimed gateway o>cr tho rebels who had f>een 
b\ tho explosion- Tho first spectacle that met th(ir 
eyes was said to bo the dead bo<l^ of a huropean 
ciinmed to a stake nt which hr liad apparently beta 
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roasted. Three othei Euiopeaus had heea hoie sacri- 
ficed, and an English woman, naked and coveied 
with sores, was said to bo chained to the bastion, gib- 
bering and shrieking, a hopeless maniac^ Nothing 
could now withstand the fury of the onslaught TJie 
Church, the College, and Skinner’s house weie soon in 
possession of oui tioops , but as they diverged into the 
narrow streets, then progress was checked by double 
discharges of grape-shot from pieces of heavy artillery 
placed to bear upon every avenue While encouiaging 
his men to make a second rush at a gun, the heroic 
John Nicholson ^ received a wound which proved to be 
mortal That night ‘ St George’s banner , broad and gay,’ 
waved over the Kashmir Gate, and the headquarters 
of the army weie estabbshed in Skinner’s house 
The next day was consumed in making good this 
position, and in battering the outer wall of the maga- 
zme, m which a practicable breach was efiected before 
sunset At dawn of the following mormng (September 


* SulDsequent investigation lias slioivn these stones of murder 
ond outrage to be exaggerated 

^ Nicholson was one of those political soldiers of whom India has 
produced so many distmguished types He lingered in great agony 
long enough to catch a glimpse of the accomplishment of that task 
to ivhich he had so sternly and zealously laboured to contnbuto, 
and expired on the 13th of September, in the thirty-fifth yoai of 
his age ‘ Nicholson is dead,’ was the hushed whisper that struck all 
hearts with gnof. His grave now lies, it is said, but little cared 
for But ‘the hoofs of his war-horse are to be heard ringing at 
night over the Peshtlwar \ alley ' by his superstitious frontier men, 
Mho believe that ‘ until that sound dies away, the rule of the 
Fenngis in the valley will endure ' 
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i6th) 5 detiwhment of the diet regimont imHdonlj’ 
sprang forward with a nnging Bbont, and the terror 
stricken rebel artilleiymen throw down their lighted 
port Area and fled withont diBcharging a single shot 
aix heavy guns, loaded with grape, frownod upon the 
breach On the 17th the Bank and ita oxtensive 
gardens, together with the Jam& Maqid foil into the 
bands of the victors and guns ware placed to bear 
upon the palace and the bridge of boats. 

Two hundrod and bxx pieces of ordnance, besides o 
vast supply of ammanltion, wore the pnro of con 
quest in addition to an unmonso aroonni of plunder 
It was not, however until the aoth of September 
that the city and pslaoo were cntiroly oracuatod 
by the eoemy and Polhi became the undlapntcd 
trophy of British pluck and persovomncc. On llie 
following day General ArehdaJo VTtbon and hla gal 
lant comrades pledged the health of the Queen in 
the famous Diw^ 1 Rbib) and loud and prolongcfl 
ebeenng prochmnod tbo ro-catabhsbmrnt at Dclld of 
British supremacy Tbo aged monarch and his sons 
had fled for refuge to Uumliyhn s tomb whore tl>ey 
wore discorcred and arreatod JTodson, at the hratl 
of a handful of troops. The kings Iioarj head was 
dul^ revered but the princes were shot Tnod after 
wards by a miJItarj commL^ion the king was sen 
tenced to Imprisonment for iifit, and was transportecl to 
Rangoon, whore he suliscquonllr died 

Thus Delhi fell although not without a loss to our 
solves of about 60 officers and 1085 men klllc<l and 
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■w^ounded^ By courage and endurance the gallant 
little aimy had restored British supremacy in the very 
focus of the revoltj and so made the first real step, 
unaided hy the presence or assistance of the Com- 
mander-In-Chief, towards the suppression of the 
Mutiny To sum up the position of affairs briefly, 
it may be said that till the capture of Delhi the 
prestige of British supremacy was stdl trembling in 
the balance Had the storming failed, aU might have 
gone. It was a struggle feebly begun but nobly 
ended, and its record will ever find a foremost place 
in the history of the Mutmy. 

The news of the fall of Delhi reached Calcutta on 
September 26th. 'W'ntmg to Geneml Wilson thiee 
days afterwards, the Commander -in -Chief said — 
‘Pray accept my congratulations on your brilliant 
success The determmed character of the resistance 
you have encountered in the town is an unmistakable 
answer to the unprofessional authorities who would 
have tried to hurry you on to a rash attack before 
yom military judgment was satisfied of the suflS.ciency 
of your means.’ 

From the moment that Delhi fell, Lucknow became 
the centre of interest to which all eyes were turned , 
more especially smce, about this time, affairs to the 
southward were comphcated by the revolt, as we 
have seen, on the 22nd of September of the famous 

^ The loss of the Delhi Field Force in killed, wotmded, and 
missing, from May 30 to Sept ao, 1857, amounted to 3151 Europeans 
and 1686 natives 

E 
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Gwalior State Contmgent, which from that date 
played bo prominent a part at Cawnpnr and in 
Centrol India. There were now about 14,000 troops 
in Bengal, the North West Provincea and Oudh at 
Sir Cohn Campbell a disposal, while tho bulk of the 
reinforcements fixnu England were still pounng in. 
General Outram reached Cawnpnr on the idth of 
September 2857 with anfflment reinforcements to 
raise tho force available for the relief of hnoknow 
to about 3179 men. By virtue of his rank and ap* 
pomtment, Outram unwillingly superseded Brigadier 
Havelock. Bat to yon he wrote to that distln 
guished officer ‘shall be left the glory of relic ving 
Lucknow, for which yon have already struggled so 
mnoh. I shall accompany you only in my cImI 
capacity os Commissioner placing my mibtary scr 
vice at your disposal sbonld yoo please, and serving 
under yon as a volnntoor And hero wo find tfao 
key to the whole career of the Bayard of India, 
Outram, said tho Commander in-Ohief has bohaved 
very himdsomely Ho was indeed one of India a most 
famous political soldiers. Calm in action chivalrous 
in conduct simple in charnctor bo liad passed sue 
ccssfoUy through tho ordeal of a long and varied 
career and now ended that career so far as actI^o 
duty in tho field was concerned, by a noble act of 
sclf-abncgution, followed by Bcr\ico as arduous ns 
over fell to tho lot of a milltoiy officer 

On the 19th and 20th of September iSj; Have 
locks Lttlo army of 3000 men again awrd the 
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Ganges for Lucknow, with Letter chances of success 
than hefoie , and, pushing on in the teeth of vigoioiis 
opposition, occupied the Alamb^gh, four miles from 
the city, three days later Here was lecoived, with 
great rejoicing by the force, the news of the fall of 
Delhi, while ‘the guns of the defendeis of the Resi- 
dency, answering those of the besiegers, made it known 
that all was still well with them ’ Leaving the sick 
and wounded in the Alambdgh under a stiong guard, 
the foice moved on Lueknow on the morning of the 
'25th of September in two brigades, the first under 
Outram and the second under Havelock It was 
decided to cross the Charbiigh bridge, then to go east- 
ward along a lane skirting the canal, and, finally, north- 
wards to the east side of the Residency The bridge 
was found to be strongly defended by guns, while a 
sharp musketry fire was poured from the adjoimng 
houses But the position was gallantly taken by the 
Madias Fusileei-s, serving in the brigade undei Neill, 
and Lucknow was entered 

At length, amid an incessant storm of shot, m 
which the gallant NeiR fell mortaRy wounded, the 
troops reached the Residency and entered the en- 
trenchment, after a senes of operations which weie 
as difficult as they were ci editable to all concerned, 

^ Por a detailed and graphic description, see Malleson, vol 1 pp 
536 et In all these and other operations, ‘Billy’ (noiv Sir 
William) Olphorts, took a distinguished part ‘ Beheve me, my 
dear heroic Olpherts,’ wrote Outram to him on the 28th of March, 
1858, ‘bravery is a poor and insufficient term to apply to a valour 
such as yours ’ 


E a 
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On the morning of September a7th, when the rear 
guard was brought into the Reflidenoy there was 
a eenoufl and deplorable misadventure Cortam 
‘doolie canyiug wounded men were taken by mis- 
take into a courtyard occupied by the cnem^ after 
wards known as Dooli Square and *omo fort^ 
wounded men were rathlaaaly murdered by the rebels. 
The total loss sustamed by tbe relieving force on the 
maroh to Lucknow and m fighting its way into the 
Rendenoy amounted to not less than 31 ofBeeni 
and 5^0 men killed, wounded, and 

Once Dsicly in the Bomdenoy enclosure, the long 
pent-up feelings of ansaety and suspense endured by 
the gamson are said by an eye-witness to have bunt 
forth m a euoceuion of deafening cheers. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten. Tbe debghi of tho 
gallant ffighlandcrs (tbe 7dth} who had fought twelve 
actions to enjoy that suprome moment of ecstasy and 
who in the last few days had lost a third of their 
numbers, know no bounds As Outram and Have- 
lock entered FajTcrs house the rough bearded war 
non shook the ladies by tho hand and took tho 
children up in their anus anxious questions wrro 
asked, actions were fought over again nows were 
retadod ih)m one io another and satisfaction and 
joy filled all hearts 

With tho amral of Havelocks rebeving force the 
siege of tbe Lucknow Kcsidcncy propcrlj so called 
tennmated. Tho two generals bad entered the en 
trenchment with the detenninatloa of withdrawloi. 
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the gaaTison to a place of safety But the difficulties 
m the way weie so insuperable that they resolved, 
after much anxious deliberation, to remain there until 
the Commander-in-Chief could come to the rescue 
The reheving force had now indeed to share with the 
original garrison the penis and hardships of an in- 
vestment It was virtually a blockade But the 
position, extended by the seizure of certain palaces 
on the banks of the nvei, was successfully held in 
communication with the small force at the Alamb%h 
during the many anxious days which intervened 
between the Z5th of September and the long delayed 
rehef by the Commander-in-Chief on the 37th of 
November following The onginal garason of the 
Kesidency was 1693 strong, of whom 937 were Euro- 
peans and 755 natives It lost in killed 350 Euro- 
peans and 133 natives, while of the latter 330 deserted, 
making a total loss of 713 There remamed of the 
onginal garrison, when rebeved by Havelock, a total 
number of 979, of whom 577 were Europeans and 403 
natives 

The following quotation from a despatch by Sir 
James Outram gives some idea of the nature and 
extent of the operations earned on dunng the second 
siege of Lucknow — ‘I am aware of no parallel to 
our series of mines in modem war , twenty-one shafts, 
aggregating 300 feet in depth, and 3391 feet of gallery, 
have been executed The enemy advanced twenty 
m i nes against the palaces and outposts , of these they 
ex.ploded three which caused us loss of hfe, and three 
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■which did no iiymy, soTcm had been blown in and 
out of aeren othoTH the enemy had been dnven and 
the gallenes taken posseaaion of by onr miners — 
resnlta of which the engmeer deportment may well 
be prond. 



CHAPTER V 


The Northern Operations { continued ) 

TO THE Reduction op Oudh 

On the aSth of September, 1857, three days after 
Havelock had entered Lucknow, Sir Colin CampbeR 
informed General Outram of his intention to ‘ proceed 
shortly to Cawnpur, in order to be at the centre of 
operations ’ ‘No advance wiU take place without 
me,’ he added with characteristic tenacity and caution, 
‘ even if it be made with a single regiment It is 
absolutely necessary for me to get into the right place 
for directing the movements of the army and restore 
something like ensenible to them ’ Nevertheless the 
Commander-in-Chief stiR tamed at Calcutta for the 
arrival of further reinforcements, while Havelock and 
Outram were blockaded in Lucknow. On the 26th of 
October, Colonel Greathed’s flying column from DeUu, 
in aU 1800 Infantry, 600 Cavalry and 16 guns, after 
a senes of successful engagements with detached 
bodies of the rebels, reached Cawnpur, and its amval 
was most opportune Both Cavalry and Field 
Artillery were sorely needed, and Colonel Greathed’s 
force gave the Commandei -in- Chief the elements 
requisite for the organisation of an army in the field 
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strong enough, in his opinion, to justify the com 
moncement of operations under his personal super 
vision- He therefore started fiom Calcutta for the 
front on the aTth of October 1857 hia stay at the 
Presidency toTjni having lasted since the 14th of 
August, or upwards of two months. Ho reached 
Cawnpur on the 3rd of November Beinforcements 
soon swelled the number of his foroo to 5000 men 
with 39 guns and howitxers, besides mortars and 
rocket tubes. Wnting to the Duke of Combndgo, 
just before he left Calcutta, he had said * — 1 have 
made up my mmd not to hazard an attack which 
would compromise my smaD force. A road must bo 
opened by heavy guns, and the desperate stroot fight- 
ing so gallantly conduetod by Sir James Outram and 
General Havelock — the only course open to them— ^ 
must if possible be avoided in futoro. Short as the 
time is, there must be no undue haste on pari. 

On the 9th of November 1857 the Commander In 
Chief moved forward into Oudh with a months 
supply for all handa On the next day ho was joined 
by Mr Kavanagh of the Uncovenantod Civil Service 
who disguised as a native made hia way out of the 
Hcsidency to the British camp to act os guide* 
Sir Colin Campbell a commumcatjons were now not 
a little threatenod by the Ownhor Contingent and 
other rebel forces at or near KAlpi but lie left 
General '\\yndham In command at Cawnpur with 

Tb« Tldoris CrcM wu ronfenrU «o Mr Ksruufh f>r blj 
filUntry 
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orders to strengthen the defences and to show the 
best front he could to the lebels, but not to move 
out to attack unless compelled to do so by a threat 
of bombardment The Cawnpur garrison consisted of 
500 British soldiers and 550 Madras Infantry and 
Gunners , and further detachments were expected and 
arrived within the week 

On November i5th, after some prelimmary skirmish- 
ing in the outskirts of Lucknow, the Commander- 
in- Chief, who had divided his force mto three Brigades 
under Adrian Hope, Greathed, and Bussell, began his 
advance on the city by the line of the right bank of 
the Gtimti where the giound favoured an approach 
to the Secundra Bdgh, a laige brick building some 
450 feet squaie with strong loop-holed walls When 
the attack on this building had gone on for about an 
hour and a half, it was determined to take it by 
storm Gallantly rushing onwards, the 93rd, 53rd, 
and 4th Punjab Bifles forced their entrance through 
the breaches, gateway and windows , and no less 
than 2000 of the enemy, who fought with the courage 
of despair, were slam m the bmlding This done, the 
next pomt of attack was the Shah Najai^ a domed 
mosque with a garden around it, enclosed by a 
high loop-holed wall The position was defended by 
the rebels with great resolution against a heavy 
cannonade which lasted three hours 

Of Sir Cohn’s Staff the two brothei-s Alison ^ were 

’ One IS now General Sir Arcliibald Alison, whose distinguished 
career is well known 
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■wounded and many of "the mountod offlceni had 
their horses shot under them. Indeed at one time 
the enemy dearly had the advantage But Captain 
Peel^ commanding the Naval Bngado, brought 
up his heavy guns os if ho had been laying the 
Shannon alongside an enemy s IHgate j while Adrian 
Hope -with a party of fifty men crept through the sur 
rounding jangle and hraahwood,nnd entering the enclo- 
sure one by one through a fissure in tho wall, found 
the rebels in full retreat Tho onemy bad lost heart, 
and abruptly abandoned a position in which the wearied 
troops -were only too glad to rest during tho night 

There •was now no doubt but that Sir Cohn 
Campbell s operations had so far been crowned with 
BuccoBS. On tho morning of Novombor 17th tho 
struggle ro-opened with a hea'vy cannonade on the 
Mess Honso which after some six hours firing ■was 
carried •with a rush by a company of the 90th led by 
Captam Wolsoloy* and a detachment of tho 53nL 
Only one building (the Hoti Mahal) now intervened 
before Outram s position was reached The enemy 
offered bnt slight resistance so that IIopo Grant was 
ablo to meet Ontram, Havelock, his son (now Sir 
Henry Havelock) Colonel Robert Napier Jfajor E^tc 

Thli ciUJUit offleer wu Eflenirard«woaaded tttb* flail nfiiar* 
of LockncFW In Uirrh, 1858, nod dW at Ciwnpar on tho »7tL of 
April ofeniU pox. 

Kow 0 «wr»l Vlwmt WoIfoVy IT* wi* Jibowb la tb« 
llatlnr for diih ai>d octlrilr ITe hid ■ brtrthrr In Ih* itAh I>ft 
Bi«t, who lorTod In tho Crinx>n and •Urwhofr lad Bonr 
contrnt onion bo foonJ hlro'^lf In th* thick of th* flxhL 
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and others In a few moments more, undei a sharp 
fire, Havelock and Outram joined Sn Cohn Campbell 
and were able to congratulate him upon the successful 
accomplishment of the second rehef of Lucknow 
Gieat was the feelmg of satisfaction among the 
garrison, only to be followed by somethmg hke con- 
sternation when it was announced that within twenty- 
four hours, and against the advice of Havelock and 
Outiam, the Eesidency position was to be altogethei 
abandoned The Commander-m-Chief had decided 
on this step because in his opimon the position was a 
false one, and could not be reached aftei'wards by a 
leheving army without mcurring severe loss Theie 
was much to be said for and against this view On 
the one hand it was argued that the enemy, if attacked, 
would be qmte ready to abandon the key of their 
position, the Kaisar B^gh , and that when they had 
done so, the capture of the rest of the city would not 
be difficult, while our prestige would undoubtedly be 
mjured by withdrawal On the othei hand it was 
said that the force then at Lucknow could hardly 
have mamtamed its position without neglecting 
mihtary operations of greater impoifance elsewhere, 
besides which, the mutineers of the city could be held 
m check by a force stationed at the Alamb^gh 
General Outram was of opmion that an attack should 
be made on the Kaisar B%h, after which two Bri- 
gades, he thought, of 600 men would suffice to hold 
the city Sir Colin Campbell was convinced that 
four Brigades would be necessary for this duty. He 
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held moreover that to lock tip another gtmson m 
the city •would be only repeating a mflitaiy oiror 
The only proper -way of holding Lucknow in the Com 
mander-in-Chieffl opinion, was to have a atrongmove- 
able column, in a good military position outside the 
dty Writing on December lathjLord Canning agreed 
with the Commander m>CbieL By this time, however 
the •withdrawal f ro m Lucknow had been effected. 

On the whole it must be admitted that the Com- 
mander m-Ohief had some grounds for profemng 
a retrograde movement, although in India retreat is 
generally followed by disaster and in this particnlor 
instance it appeared to many to prolong nnnoccssariJy 
the difficult operations of the Mutiny Bo this as it 
may Qeneial Wyndham s onfortunato and unexpcctcfl 
failure at Cawnpur stxengihenod the arguments in 
favonr of the withdrawal whiJo -rieTTod merely ns a 
mihtary operation, whether rightly or TTTOngly con 
ceived, that •withdra-wal did credit to all concerned 
For every member of the gamson, European and na 
tive mcludmg the women and ohOdren, •was brought 
a^way from the Residency without the loss of a 
single life, and httlo was loll to tho enemy but the 
l«iro waDs of the Bcsidency bondings. In the words 
of the Commander m-Cbief who had charged Outrom 
•with the execution of this mcasnro, 'the movement 
of tho retreat •was admirably exeeuted and was a 
perfect lesson In such combinations. The whole forcu 
■was -withdrawn at night, and reached the Dilkfinha 
at daylight cm the morning of Xovember 23rd, iKj? 
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Here a great sorrow overshadowed the success of the 
operation. At 9 30 a m on November 24, Su Hem 7 
Havelock, who had been gradually sinking smce his 
arrival at the Dilkusha, expired, at the age of 62 He 
had lived just long enough to see the accomplishment 
of that for which he had so nobly fought, and to hear 
that his services had been appreciated by his Queen 
and country He had the satisfaction, moreover, of 
being tended during his last moments by a beloved 
Bon^ But fai higher consolations than these the 
warrior had, for he had hved a Christian and he died 
a hero His remains were conveyed to the Alamb^gh 
and there interred with marked demonstiations of 
lespect and sorrow on the part of the troops 

On November 27th, 1857, leaving Outram m occupa- 
tion of the Alambtigh until he himseK should be able 
to return and finally expel the rebels from Lucknow, 
Sir Colm Campbell started with the relieved garrison 
and a force of some 3000 men for Cawnpur Here he 
found that the rebels, led by Tdntia Topi, had ad- 
vanced from Kdlpi, forty-six miles distant, and had not 
only occupied aU the salient positions between that 
place and the Ganges, but had closed in upon General 
Wyndham and had compelled him to fall back to a 
weak position near the town with the loss of both 
camp and baggage Nothmg could be done till the 


^ The present Sir Henry Havelock- Allan, V 0 He was at that 
time suffering from a severe woimd A gallant soldier and a good 
son , lus 19 a record of service of which any one might be proud 
ea en in a period of ‘ heroic deeds ’ 
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Commander in-Oluef had provided for the safety of 
the vromen and vroxmded whom he had brought from 
Lucknow I but qmcUy getting the convoy acroas the 
Ganges, em, rouie for Allabittrfd, he attacked the rebel 
forces, and without difficulty drove thorn beck again 
to Kfilpi 

It would be tedious aa well as inconsistent with 
the scope of this volume to relate in detail the further 
events of that period- It may be said, however that 
after successful operahons dlreclod against Fatehgarli, 
a question arose as to whether the snbjection of Ondh 
or an immediate advance into Kohilkhand should bo 
the nart move. Lord Conning advocated the former 
course, and Sir Cohn Campbell the latter The mows 
of the Governor General prevailed and were loyall> 
corned out by the Commander m Chief But the 
progress made was slow and became very trying to the 
army From one cause or another valuable time was 
lost, and the few precious months of the cold weather 
were allowed to shp owaj almost unawares. There 
was still a tendency from causes which no one could 
fathom but from which oU caught a certam contagion 
to assemble large bodies of troops and to move about 
unwieldy brigades, charged with orders to n k 
nothing and to act according to the rules of war 

The mutineers took advantage of these tactics to 
spread therosoUes over the country and defy the 
bull-dogs who were unable to catch jackals while 
all this time the rebels left unmolested in Lucknow 
had ample leisure to de\oto their energies to the la k 
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of strengthening their position This they did by 
defending it with three stiong lampai’ts, mounted with 
about 130 guns and moitais, besides erecting bastions, 
bamcades and loop-holed walls to command the 
streets. The fiist line of defence consisted of a 
battel y of heavy guns and other formidable works , the 
second of bastioned ramparts and paiapets, while the 
third or inner line covered the front of the Kaisar 
Bdgh. Fortunately the lebel garrison neglected to 
provide for the defence of the northern side of the 
position, and of this neglect Sir Cohn Campbell 
took full advantage when he finally captured the 
city 

In a letter to Sir Hugh Rose, dated Cawnpur, Feb 
a8th, 1858, after congratulating him on the success 
that had attended his operations in Cential India, the 
Commander-in- Chief said — ^ I have been detained 
here, by desire of the Governor- General, very much 
longer than was convement with reference to the 
service we are about to commence, to enable Jang 
Bahadur to jom and take part m the siege of Luck- 
now My siege tram will be collected by to-morrow 
at Bantira, about six miles from Alamb%h, my own 
troops will be assembled in that neighbourhood on 
the ist proximo, and if Biigadier Fianks should make 
his appearance about the 4th, I hope to begin to break 
ground the same mght 01 foUowmg day The place 
has been greatly strengthened smce I was there m 
November, but I hope to reduce it speedily , for the 
weather is gettmg hot, and the heat will destroy and 
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reoder meffective more men than oven the fire of the 
enemy Until the place falls I cannot give yon any 
assistance in troops. I am told the 7iBt Highlanders 
are on their -way from Bombay by bullock train to 
llhoTv If they should be required to march through 
Central India after arrival at Mhow the^ will lose 
many men. The motmeere at Kilpi aro threatening 
to cross the Jumna mto this Hoib the moment I 
advance towards Lucknow I cannot afford to leave 
the force that would be anfficient for the protection of 
the Do^ib and it must therefore take its chance as 
well as Cawnpur which may bo ogam occupied by the 
enemy nntU I have disposed of Lueknow 
Lucknow was at length captured m March 1858 
Early in the month the Commander m>Cbief with a 
force amounting in the aggn^gato to some 31 000 men 
and 180 guns moved on the UUkilshA, which he 
occupied with but slight opposition The task of 
operating separately from the loft or northern bank 
of the Qumti had been conUdod to Outnim who 
crossed the nver and took up a position three miles 
to the north of the city Under the orders of tho 
Commander in Chief Outram was to take the rebel 
position in reverse onfUading It with a heavy lire 
from the loll bank of the river while Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was to move diroctlyontbecity On March nth 
our ^cp^^Ieffe ally Jaug Bahidar after Jong deists 
joined tho British force witli about 9000 men and 24 
guns. On tho aamo day the Begams Palace wai 
capturtd with but slight loss to the besieging force 
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although all mourned the fioiy Hudson -who here 
fell mortally -wounded, shot hy an unseen foe, -whilst 
he and others -were searching m the Palace for lurkmg 
rebels On this day also the Secundra Bfigh, the 
Sh^h Najaf, and other strongholds of the enemy, fell 
mto our hands At length on March 14th, 1858, -when 
the Engmeei-s under the gallant Napier had completed 
their dangerous work of sapping through the houses 
in the Ime of the enemy’s fire, General Franks was 
ordered to attack the Kaisar B^gh and Im^mbfira 
These buildings -were rightly considered to be the 
keystones of the enemy’s position, and they -were 
stormed with such -vugour and success that before 
mght Lucknow had virtually fallen mto our hands 

In this operation the 20th Eegiment, now the Lan- 
cashire Fusileers (supported by some compames of 
the 38th Eegiment), bore an honourable part. In a 
desperate hand to hand struggle a strong position 
called the Engme-house was taken by these gallant 
men under Major (now Sii PoUexfen) Eadchfie, -with 
a loss to the enemy of some 350 men The fact 
deserves special mention, smce for some unaccountable 
reason this and other services were left unnoticed m 
pubhc despatches, and some surprise was felt m the 
' army at the omission ^ The 20th Eegiment had the 

^ ‘The -svhole army,’ Sir Colm -wrote to Hodson’s -widow, 
‘which admired his talents, his bravery, and his military skill, 
deplored hia loss, and sympathised -with her in her irreparable 
bereavement ’ 

^ It was characteristic of Sir Cohn Campbell that here and 
elsewhere, while dra-wmg special attention to the service of High- 

F 
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MtififftctaOD of remembenug that it had prorJooaJj’ 
marched op country aa a part of General Franljs a 
force, -which in thirteen days had covered a long 
dutance, beaten a aopenor enemy in fonr actions and 
taken 34 gona. It performed admirable service after 
the aiege in -vanoos parts of Oodh in frequent opera 
tions against the rebels op to Kovember 1 859 
By March aist, 1858 tho atyof Lucknow itself, 
after a serioa of desultory fights, was complotol} in 
our hands. It was lato in the evening wrote Dr 
RnsaeH, the Ttm^a correspondent, ‘ when wo returned 
to camp through roads thronged with at least so 000 
camp followers all staggering underloads of plunder— • 
the most extraordinary and indcscnbablo spectacle 
I ever beheld. Coolies Syces, Kitmutgan DooU 
bearers, Grass-cutters a flood of men covered with 
clothingnot thoLrown, carryiDg on bead and shoulders 
looking glasses, murors pictures, brass pots swonis, 
firelocks, nch shawls, scarves, ombroidorcd dresses, 
all tho loot of ransacked palaces. The noise tho 
dust, the shouting the excitement were almost 
boyond endaranco Lucknow was bomo awa> piece- 
meal to camp, and tho wild Gurkhas and Sikhs, with 
open mouths and glaring o^cs Lurnlng with hosto 
to got rich, wero contending fiercely against the cum nt 
08 they sought to get to tho sources of such unexpected 
wcaJth- 

Uad rpffliiwntJ !>• I<ft ethtn, whkh did eijiulljr jnM wrrk, 
UDB Few kowp«r lb* h««xr d«w to lit* Illib 

laadrn, for Ib^y Blwaji IwhiTcd pb odldJ/ 
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Amidst nil tln^ oxcitoinent nnd ,iubiliitioii imich 
regret ^^n'^ felt nt the c^'Cnpe of the gi cater part of the 
rebels across the incr Guiuti. That Outram desired 
to Cl OSS over the river from the northern to the 
soiithein bank b}' the famous Iron Bridge on Jrarch 
14th, to complete the cflect of the capture of the Kni'Jni 
Bagh bv a ciuslung leai atl^ick on the rebels m 
the cit}', IS a mattei of histoi}'. But this move was 
not permitlcdj for General Outram was foi bidden to 
act if bo thought that bj’ so doing he would ‘ lose a 
suigle man,’ and thus a gicat chance was thrown 
away This lost oppoitunit}’-, followed by failure a 
few daj’s later on the part of the cavalry' in the pur- 
suit of furthci bands of the flying oncmj', prevented 
the fall of Lucknow fiom proving the final nnd ciush- 
ing blow to the rebels that it ought to have been 

Instead of securing the virtual pacification of Oudh 
at one stroke, ‘it left the province swanning with 
armed rebels still capable of resistance , ’ although 
after the preparations, delays, and largo numbei of 
troops employed, every one expected, with some show 
of reason, the annihilation of the enemy as an armed 
and organised body As it turned out, the rebels who 
escaped on the 14th and again on the 21st of March 
were the very men who fell back on the foits and 
stiongholds of Oudh and Bohilkhand, there to renew 
the resistance which had so hopelessly broken down 
in the capital The ‘ savmg of life,’ however well 
intended on Sir Cohn CampbeU’s part, did not always 
fulfil his anticipations, and piovedthe cause, both now 

F 2 
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and at other tames, of raincccasaiy and prolonged 
operationa, and too often of loascfl to ^rom-out troops 
fiom exposure and disease. 

Such -jraa the ternunation of the series of operations 
before LncknoTv which lasted about t^rcntj daj’SjWith 
a lose of 19 offloera and 608 men killed wounded, and 
mifising B7 the end of March the British army was 
broken up, and a complete rediatrihution waaeffootod 
It had been intended by the Viceroy that the ro 
conquest of Rohilkhand should follow tho ro taking 
of Lucknow and the hoped for capture of its robol 
garrison but the plan of tho campaign was now necc* 
aanly changed Immediato action of some kind was 
requisite on account of the cacapo of the robela. The 
Commander In^Ohief was anxious (0 restrict operations 
for the moment to tho cleanng of the country around 
Lucknow Ho desired to postpone an advonco into 
Rohilkhand till the autumn But Lord Conning 
would not hoar of this and indeed it seemed Impo^ 
eible to remain thus inactive without eonsidorablo nsk 

Immediate action both in Rohilkhand and in Oudli 
was therefore resolved on j and as tbo rapid mo\Ttoenti 
of Sir Hugh Rose in Central India during tbo pcriwl 
culnunatlng In tbo capture of Jhinsf in April had 
freed tho Commander ln*Chlef from any special 
anxiety in that direction bo was enabled to tom Id^ 
indlTldual attention to those two province^ Though 
disorganised and to somo extent dcmoralisofi the 
rebels wero rcsob’od not to surrender at discftllon 
and it became Imperative that no time should 1 <* lf>^t 
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m foUoAVUig them up. By insisting that this 
should he done Lord Canning once moio displayed 
a military IcnoiN ledge and mstinct of ivhich few at 
that time were aivaie. Three columns, under Bii- 
gndieis Walpole, Penny, and Jones, ivcio ordered to 
penetrate Bohilkhand fiom dificient points, supported 
by a fourth column undoi Colonel Seaton, who had 
been protecting the country around Fatehgarh All 
fom columns weie to convcige upon Baroillj’', where, 
it was hoped, the main bod}”^ of the rebels under 
Khdn Bahadur Kh^^n would be met, defeated, and 
captuied 

Leaving Oudh for the moment to take care of itself, 
the Commandor-m-Cluef quitted Lucknow, Apiil 7th, 
1858, four days after Sir Hugh Rose had stormed 
and taken Jhrmsi Joming Walpole’s brigade, which 
(with the exception of an unfortunate reverse at 
Buyah, when Adnan Hope was lolled) had done well, 
the Commander-in-Cluef pushed on ivith a fence 
amountmg to about 7500 men and 19 guns to Ba- 
leiUy On May the 4th he was close to the place. 
ELdn BahSdur Khdn, alive to his danger, determined 
to show a bold fiont Between the town and the 
Commander-in-Chiefs force ran a stream, which the 
lebel leader crossed with the first hne of his troops, 
leaving the second hne to defend the cantonments 
and the town Early the next moining Sir Cohn 
Campbell moved forward, and after an action which 
lasted BIX hours, under a hot sun, practically gamed 
possession of this position With his usual sohcitude 
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for hifi weaned troops he allowed them to halt m the 
hope of completing hia victory on the next dar 
Bat donng the night Kh4n Bahfidor Kh<n ©vacoated 
the town with the greater part of hia army 
Thua that portion of the rebel gamaon which 
had escaped from Lnchnow into Rohillkhand got back 
again mto Oadh and m this way the termination of 
the Rohilkhand campaign was not more satiafactor) 
than tho result of the oporationa in Oadh. Once 
more thiB latter provinoo claimed the attention of 
the mlhtaiy aathoritiea, and for many montha to oomo 
it was the aceno of extended movementa nndcr tho 
aupemaion of tho Commander in Chief himaclt Rcoch 
ing Fetebgarh on iTay -5th 1S58 Sir Cohn Oompboll 
remained there tOl Jane 5th while Brigadier Lngard 
and others had meanwhile boon engaged under his 
onlera m olennng Bchar of robcl bands tho opera 
tiona reaulting in tho death of Koer Singh one of 
the ablest of their Icadcre, and tho gradual pacificn 
tion of tho pronnea A notable incident in these 
oporationa waa tho relief of Ararognrh on tho 6th 
April, 1858 by Colonel (now General) Lord 3Urk 
Kerr who with tho bcadqunrtcra of Uie ijlh Ijghl 
Infantry a troop of cavnlrj and two guns force<l 
his way through and defeated on amhascado of 
many thousand Sopor's under Kocr Singh. 

Sir Colin Campbell now conaidcrcd that the British 
troops in Oudh ahould remain on llie defcnsixo until 
tho return of the cold weather bat being continually 
barasited small bands of rcbeli the} were kept in 
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incessant movement What •was done in Roliilkhand 
with two brigades required, in the Commandei-in- 
Chiefs opimon, six brigades in Oudh, independent of 
the ganison of Luclcnow A large foice, moieovoi, 
of mibtary pobce was raised to assist the troops , 
while arrangemonf-s were made to move the various 
detachments on a geneial plan and with one common 
object This object was an advance into Oudh from 
two pomta simultaneously , that is to say, from the 
fiontier of Rohilkhand in ordei to diive the rebels 
in a north-east direction towards the Efipti rivci, 
and at the same time from the south-east ajjainst 
the districts situated south of Lucknow between the 
Ganges and the Gogra 

By the end of October, 1858, the two columns bad 
reached their respective positions, and were enabled 
to establish the civil powei as they advanced, while 
pushmg the rebels northwards into Nepfil Thus the 
Commander-in-Chief moved northwards from Lucknow 
■with a force acting m concert with the troops under 
Hope Grant. The NdnS, and his brother Bala Rdo, 
flying from the pursuit, escaped eventually mto Nepfil 
■with many thousand Sepoys Sir Hope Grant was then 
left in Oudh "with instiuctions to watch matters on 
this frontier, while Su Cohn Campbell, glad of rest, 
lejoined the Govemoi-Geneml at Simla 

The senes of petty although harassing operations 
which were earned on m Oudh and Rohilkhand at 
this penod, although very creditably performed by oui 
troops, need only be hghtly touched upon To trace 
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in detail the •woA of the detached colamns * would be 
tiroflome and euperflaona. NovierthoJess the dutywaa 
most arduous and trying The oourogo of the ofBcors 
and the endurance of the men wore more severely 
tested in these minor operations thun fn the greater 
achievements of the The march of each 

column and the oommenooment of each attack was 
guided from headquartere, and watched with ngi 
lance and soliatude. As the different commanders 
depended one upon another their movements were 
ordered and arranged accordingly bo that while the 
number of small affairs was considemhle, on no 
occasion was a particular Commander under the 
necessity of fighting against odds which ho could not 
easily o v er oo m e. SomoUmce, however dunng this 
anxious period, in which tho behaviour of Ibo troops, 
both British and native, was all that could bo desired, 
tho vanons colamns baited, occasionally for weeks, 
while the enemy escaped or reformed in now positions. 
Nor was it nntfl ^ ovember 1 859, that tho last l»ody of 
rebels in Northem Oudh, to the number of about 40C0 
men surrendered to a force mainly composed of tho 
20th Regiment under Brigadier (now Sir Wward) 
Holdich One of tlio more promment leaders hero 
taken was JawtUi Par8U£d (the IsAnis principal 
adviser at tho Cawnpur massacro) who hefon Mag 

» Bri*»di<T Erelfgh* coloran wm *{^1*117 I «l IJt* tUiw 
for lU r*pU tDdio«i^fol cJormwoU ■b 1 f r Ih *11 rrt»nBrf 
la whkb tb# I 3 ri|r»Jkr dUTcH-J lU *n I Uortt 

of tb* column to net m monnUJ intinUr *a 4 to l«ooi* 
Brtnbrr mcm 
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executed, named to the ^v^lter of this volume the place 
where the Nfiud was hiding in Nepiil 

With this brief sketch of the opeiations in 
iSloithern India we leave Sii Colin Campbell and his 
gallant troops in ordci to review those movements 
vhich had been carried out, duinig some part of the 
same period, southwards in Central India It only 
remains to say that Sir Colm Campbell, after staying 
on India long enough to see the emheis of the great 
Sepoy revolt smouldoi away, left Calcutta on June 
4th, 1S60 He had been raised to the peerage for his 
services m India, and as Field-Maishal Lord Clyde 
died at Chatham on August 14th, 1863, generally 
beloved and regretted On the stone that marks the 
spot where he lies m Westmmster Abbey he is 
worthily named as one ‘who by his own deseHs 
thiough fifty years of arduous sei vice, from the ear best 
battles of the Pemnsular War to the pacification of 
India m 1858, rose to the rank of Field-Marshal and 
the peerage He died lamented by the Queen, the 
Army, and the people, on the 14th of August, 1863, 
in the 7iBt year of his age ’ 



CHAPTER VI 


The SoiTTDEBV Opebatiovs to the Fall or 
JnXfsf 

In firo months the Central India Field Force 
travcTEed 1085 milcB, crosaed nomorous Urge risers, 
took npwarda of 150 piocea of aTtdlory one en 
trenched camp two fortiilcd atiee and two fortrceaoa 
all strongly defended, fought ustoon actions, capturcti 
twenty forts and norer sustained a check against 
tho most warliLo and dctormiced onomy lod by most 
capable commandors then to bo found in any part of 
Indmi^ 

Wero it poftsiblo to follow tho example of Gibbon 
who summarised in half a dozen lines a campaign 
that extended from Gaul to Constantinople tho aboie 
sentence would bo a safUdont record of (ho optratioos 
in Central or Soutbom India under Sir Hugh Rose 
But a somewhat fuller account, taken in gnat part 
from Sir Hugh Bose s own corrcnpondonct will l>o 
more in consonance with tho oljjecl of tho present 
volume and may not lie without inlorc^t for tlio 
general reader even (hough tho ilory has alnful^ 

EajIoT D*rb/t*rwh, IpKl ipUi, 
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been, graphically told b}'' Colonel Jtnlleson and other 
writers 

Hugh Hemy Rose was bom at Beilin on the 6th 
of Apiil, 1801. He was a sou of Sii Geoigo Bose, 
GCB , then ^linistei Plenipotentiai}’^ at the Prussian 
Court, and it was at Beilm that ho acquned the 
rudiments of a inilitai}’’ education. Entering the 
British Army in 1820, he quickly rose in his pio- 
fession ; obtaining his majority within a few j’^eais, in 
recognition of the tact and intelligence with which lie 
performed responsible duties m Ireland during the 
Ribbon and Tithe disturbances At a latei poiiod, 
when at Malta, in command of the 92nd Highlandei-s, 
he gamed high praise from his superior officers, not 
only for his military quahfications, but also for 
courage and humanity duimg an outbreak of choleia 
among the troops He had visited every man of his 
regiment who feE ill, and encouraged all aiound him 
by his activity and cheei fulness 

In 1841, when servmg on special duty with Omai 
Pasha^B Brigade in Syna, durmg the opeiations 
against Mehemet All and the Egyptian Aimy, he 
gieatly distmguished himself m the field On one 
occasion, durmg a reconnaissance m the neighboui- 
hood of Ascalon, he put himself at the head of a 
regiment of Arab cavalry, successfully routed the 
Egyptian advanced guard, and thus saved Omar 
Pasha from a surprise which might have entailed 
heavy loss Foi this and other services, besides le- 
ceivmg a sword of honour and the Nislian Iftihar 
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from the SoJtaji, he ■tt’aa made a CompanJon of the 
Bath- He Traa also allowed to accept the Crosa of 
St. John of Jerosalem, which Frodcnck Wilham of 
Prnflsia presented to hia * former 3*0005 friend for hia 
gallant condoct. 

Soon after these events. Colonel Rose was appointed 
British Consol-General in Syna, The position of 
ftflaiTB in the Lebanon was oxcccdingljr complicated- 
The French and £^3*ptians stiU romombered that 
Syria had onoe been theirs the Chnatian JlarDintcs 
and Muhammadan Druses were still divided by their 
hereditai^ feuds Local disturbance culminated in 
civil war and during these troubles Colonel Rose 
displayed his accustomed coobces and indiftlrcnco to 
personal danger On one occasion in 1841 when ho 
found the Moromtes and Druses drawn up in two 
Imes, and ilnng at each other ho rode between them, 
at imminent risk to his life and l»y the sheer force of 
a stronger will stopped tho conflict. At another time 
ho proceeded by himself — after all tho consular 
officers of tho other Powers hod declined to mo\ 0— to a 
district whore civil war was actually raging; and by 
his personal influonco saved tho lives of some yco 
Christians, whom ho conducted in safrty after a Ic if^ 
and arduous journey to Boyrout lending his own 
horse to tho way worn women while ho himself went 
on foot 

At n Bubeofiuent period danng which cholera raged 
with great fury in Bo\rout when to use tho words of 
an address presented to him by grateful eyc-wilnn 
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‘the terror-stricken Christian population abandoned 
their houses and fled to the country ’ — he alone of all 
the Europeans, mth the exception of one medical 
officer and some sisteis of chanty, lemained behind 
to visit the huts of the diseased and djong ‘Language 
faintly conveys,’ says the address, ‘the impression 
created by conduct so geneious and humane , but the 
lemembiance of it will never be efiaced from the 
hearts of those who weie the objects of such kindness, 
nor will such devotion easily be foi gotten by those 
who witnessed it ’ 

In recogmtion of his services m Syria, Lord Pal- 
merston appomted Colonel Eose m January, 1851, 
to be Secretary of Embassy at Constantmople Two 
years afterwards, when acting as Charge d’Affai'ies 
m Loid Stratford de Redclrffe’s absence, he completely 
baffled the intrigues of the Eussian envoy, Pnnce 
Menschikoff 

Sir Hugh Eose’s own account of the mcident was 
as follows Eaily one morning he received an urgent 
message Lorn the Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Afiairs, requestmg his immediate attendance at the 
Porte on a matter of importance On meeting the 
Minister and the Grand Vizier he learnt that they 
had j Qst received a demand from Prmce MenschikoflP, 
requmng that the Sultan should sign a Secret Treaty, 
vestmg m Eussia the protection of all Christians m 
Turkey Such a demand, the Grand Vizier said, was 
completely subversive of the sovereign rights of the 
Poite, and totally opposed to the policy to which 
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Engluid and the other five Poivcrs inoloding Bu 5 aia 
herself ■were pledged,— the>' haniifp ei^cd treathfl 
guaiantoemg the Sultim e indopendonco and the 
integrity of hia dommione. In these circutnstancc* 
the Grand Vizier ^shed to fcnow vrh&t Colonel Boso 
Tvas prepared to do as agent for Her Ifi^Jcstj s 
Govemmcint, to assist the Porte He replied that 
it Tnia for the Porte to spoeity th© re- 

qmrod, but that bo would immcdiatoty send off an 
express mcasago to Belgrade or Vienna, or a steamer 
to Malta, with the intelhgenco to Her Majesty s 
QorcnmiOnt. 

Oh, replied tho Grand VWor special toossengers 
and stcameiB are too late. Wo most sign tho Seertt 
Treaty sunset this erening or Prince Meascluhoff 
wiD demand his passports. We wish to see tho 
British Pleot in Torlasb waters. 

Colonel Rose rejomod that as CJiar^^ fTAJairf^ he 
had no right to demand th© appearance of Admiral 
Dnndas and his Fleet in Turkish waters Lis powers 
only allowed him to point out to tho Admiral as 
qoicUy os possible, tho grat-ity of the situation at 
ConstnntJcopIo and tho serfoos responsihihty which 
would dovolro on him were lie to docHno to app.'ar 
as requested with the Fleet Tho Grand ^ incr oIh 
B crvcd that the Sultans Ministers would 1 k) quit* 
satisfied If Colonel Iloi»o wrote a letter to the Admiral 
in that sense and to tins the C/n»^/ cTAfuirtt as 
rented’ 

' TL» MKtw* J*l J M wH 8ll 1833 rNnJ «. b if-* 
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Not long after sunset, the Poi^te’s chief Dragoman 
came to Colonel Kose at Theiapia to inform him that 
Pimce Menschikoff had presented his demand foi 
their signature of the treaty, and that they had 
refused it The despatch sent to Admiral Dundas, 
though not acted on, had gamed its object 

On the outbreak of the war with Russia in the 
following year Colonel Rose was appointed Queen’s 
Commissionei at the headquartei-s of the French 
Army, with the local rank of Brigadiei -General. 

During the progress of the campaign he was 
repeatedly thanked by the French commanders, and 
was recommended by Marshal Canrobert for the 
Victoria Cross, for conspicuous gallantry on thiee 
occasions during the siege of Sebastopol He had 

14th idem, replied to the effect that he did not feel justified in 
sending the Fleet up to Vourla without direotions from home 
Supported by the opimon of Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe, then on 
leave in England, Her Majesty’s Government, beheving that Colonel 
Eose had acted hastily, approved of Admiral Dundas’s refusal 
Lord Stratford himself seems to have laboured under the erroneous 
impression that no one knew how to act at Constantinople except 
himself He had his own way, and hastily returning to that 
place on Apnl 5th, ho commenced a senes of futile negotiations 
which ended in his being himself compelled to summon the Fleet, 
on October 20th , too late by seven months for any practical 
purpose, and too late, alas, to prevent the unfortunate Cnmean 
War, which had then become inevitable As Kinglake has justly 
said (CitHiea, vol 1, p 99), ‘ Colonel Eose being a firm, able man, 
was not afraid of responsibility, and was therefore not afraid to go 
beyond the range of common duty ’ Although disavowed by the 
Government at home, his mere consent to oaE up the Fleet allayed 
the pamo and intrigue which at that moment was endangermg 
the very life of the Ottoman Eimpire , and it is as certam that had 
his -wishes been attended to, there would have been no war 
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distingmahod Bimaelf both at tho Alma and at In 
kerman. In 1885 Sir Robert ITorier now Her 
Majesty's Ambaasador at St. Potcrabm^gr told tho 
present wnter that he had recently mot tbo offioer 
who had commanded tho Russian pickets along tho 
Inkenaan heights. This officer mentioned as ono 
of the most remarkable mcidenta of tho day that ho 
had seen throngh the mist a tall gaunt figure ndlng 
leisurely down tho Tohemaya road under a withering 
fire from the whole line of pickets. The horseman 
tumod neither to tho right nor to the loft, nor could 
the Rnssians hit him. Suddenly they saw him fall 
headlong with his horse. Afler a few minutes, poi ing 
no attention to tho firing tho mystenons horseman 
got up, shook him self, patted his horse, and le<l the 
animal leisurely back up tho road. Tbo RuMiianH 
were so awe-struck, that on order was sent along the 
lino to cease firing on tbo man, who wo oflcnranli 
learnt,' said the Roasinn officer was Colonel Ro^ 
Lord Clarendon warmly commended tho wnj In 
which Colonel Rose maintained tho best relations 
with tho French Commander m>Cbiof and his StafT 
and tho advice ho bod tendered at dlfTcrent tlmc^ 
in a highly becoming tone and spirit. In conformity 
with the wishes and opinions of Her ilivjcsty a Govern 
menu For hUscrviccsinlboCnmcahc was promotctl 
to be a Major General, was made a Knight of lh« 
Bath, and a Commander of the Legion of Honour 
Such were the antecedents of the man whov work 
in India wo have now to record, Frcrat the po^t of 
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danger, he nevei spaied himself oi othei's T\Tiat 
he did -was always done comageously and thoroughly 
His whole careei was an example of earnestness amid 
Avhich certain weaknesses of tempei and disposition 
may well he foigotten If at times he seemed to 
show too little consideration foi those immediately 
aiound him, he was nevertheless devoted to the army 
generally Any scheme for the benefit of the soldieis 
invariably received support from his pen and puise 
A strict militaiy disciplinaiian, he was just and 
unflmching Nevei was there an army equal to 
the Central India Field Foice, eithei for fighting 
powers or disciphne, when engaged in the field , and 
never was the aimy in India in such ordei as when 
he commanded m chief ^ 

In the field, the rebel Sepoys of the Mutiny could 
make nothing of the general who louted and de- 
stroyed them His rapid marches and mdomitable 
energy struck terroi mto then hearts Who could 
withstand a leader who — ^ignoimg all tiaditions of 
ordinary tactics, and spite of cautions and reproofs 
— regarded himself and his tioops as bullet and heat- 
proof? He surpiised both fnend and foe by grasping 
instmctively, with the genius of a born soldiei, the 
gieat principle of Indian warfare, ‘When your enemy 
IS in the open, go straight at him, and keep him 
moving, and when behmd ramparts, still go at him, 
and cut off chances of retreat, when possible , pursue 

‘For fuller details see an article on Lord Strathnaim by Sir 
Owen Burne, in the Asiatic Quarterly/ Renew, of January, 1886 

G 
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hjm if escaping or escaped To hw mind simplicity 
Tr»s the first condition of sound stiategy more 
especially in operations against the armed mobs of 
the In d i a n Mutiny Complos combinations wore 
rqjectod by him because he found as others found, 
that they were unsuitable to this peculiar warfims 

His whole career exemplified tho truth of Napoleon s 
favourite maxim — that a General is tho Load and 
soul of his army It was Caesar not the Homan 
legion, who conquered Gaul It was Hannibal, not 
the Carthaginians, who carried terror to the gates 
of Home It was Alexander not tho Macedonian 
phalanx, who found a way to the Indoa It was 
Turanno, and not the French, who reached the eser 
and the InzL It rms Fredenoh the Great not 
the Prussian army who defended Prussia during 
seven years against the three chief Powers of Europe. 
In all that Sir Hugh Hoeo did m or out of tho field 
in India, ho inspired ofiicors and men under him to 
)x» like hlrosolf Every roan of his force was a Itero ; 
and hiB troops in Central India fought their wa^ to 
\’ictory with a courage and devotion that throw many 
other operations of the Mutiny eomparntivrl^ into 
tho shade And like Onlram and Nlcbobon, Sir 
Hugh Rose showed that roilitarj talent mar after all 
bo sometimes preserved under the black coat of Ihr 
diplomatist, and that peaceful a\ocalions do not 
necessarily rust the fiscoltle* of a tme sol Her * 

SpMaiflji cf sir Ho*h two jrran •rUrwinl*, la IL* II-’*- 
of Lwd*, tb* IhiVo ct Ca»bridiW »l>'» »wra*J LUa * 
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But it IS time to considei the part he took m the 
Indian Mutiny Campaign Aftei the Crimean Wai, 
being desuous of serving in India, Majoi -General Su 
Hugh Kose was given by the Duke of Cambridge 
a division in the Bombay Presidency Reaching 
Bombay on Septembei 19th, 1857, he was shortly 
afterwards placed m command of a field force, with 
orders to march through Central India to Kdlpi and 
‘ to give a hand,’ as it were, to Sir Cohn Campbell’s 
army, then operating on the hues of the Jumna and 
Ganges At this time the whole of the difficult 
country to the north of the Narbada was m the 
hands of the rebels The Gwahor Contmgent held 
K^lpi , the redoubtable R^lni of Jhdnsi was in undis- 
puted possession of the large tract of country sui- 
rounding her fortress, while Tfintia Topi and the 
revolted Gwahoi Contingent were close at hand to 
assist her m opposing the advance of Sir Hugh Rose’s 
httle force In all that part of India the mass of the 
population had been ahle foi nearly twelve months to 

encouragement and support in his operations m the field, said 
‘ Certainly if any officer evei performed acts of the greatest valour, 
daring, and determination, those acts were performed by Sir Hugh 
Eose I personally had an opportumty in the Crimea of seemg 
•what manner of man my gallant friend was, and of what stuff he 
was made , and I was satisfied at the time that if ever the right 
occasion presented itself, he would be found to distinguish himself 
m the extraordinary manner which he has lately done Permit 
me to say that he was at the head of a very small European force, 
and that a very large proportion of the troops under his command 
were natives, regular Sepoys , and I have reason to beheve that 
these troops on all occasions conducted themselves with a valour 
and bearing equal to that displayed by the Europeans ’ 
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him if escaping or escaped- To his mind simplicity 
Tvaa the first condition of sound strategy more 
especially m operations against the armed mobs of 
the Tndiiin Mutiny Complex combinations ttcto 
rejected by him becaose he fonnd, otheia foant^ 
that thoywere unanHable to this peculiar warfare. 

His whole career exemplified the truth of Napoleon a 
favourite maxim>-that a General is the bead and 
soul of hia army It was Caesar not the Boman 
legion who conquered OaoL It was TTannibol not 
the Carthaginians, who earned terror to the gates 
of Rome, It was Alexander not the Macedonian 
p h al anx, who found a way to the Indus. It was 
Turenne, and not the French, who reached the ^ eser 
and the Inn. It was Fredcnck the Great, not 
the Prusnan army who defended rrussla dontig 
seven years against the three chief Powers of Europe. 
In all that Sir Hugh Rose did in or out of the field 
in India, ho inspired officers and men under lum to 
1(0 hko hlmsolf Every man of his force was a hero 
and his troops in Central India fought their way to 
>'ictory with a courage and devotion that threw mauj 
other operations of the Mutiny comparnlivelj into 
the shade And like Oatram and r^/eholson Sir 
Hugh Rose showed that military talent mav after all 
bo BOmcUmcs prcscr>*ed under the black coat of the 
diplomatist, and that peaceful aToestioui do not 
necessarily rust the faculties of a true soldier * 

FpeallDs cf sir llaih &><•» twoyMn aftmr^rdji, la (h« 
of t/rrili, til* Itaio of Cajntritfv srrmtMl klm • 
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But it is time to considei the pait he took in the 
Indian Mutiny Campaign. Aftei the Crimean Wai, 
being desirous of seiving in India, Mnjoi-Geneial Sii 
Hugh Rose was given by the Duke of Cambiidge 
a division in the Bombay Piesidency Reaching 
Bombay on September 19th, 1857, he was shortly 
afterwards placed m command of a field foice, with 
orders to maich through Central India to Kdlpi and 
‘ to give a hand,’ as it weie, to Sir Cohn Campbell’s 
army, then operating on the hues of the Jumna and 
Ganges. At this time the whole of the difficult 
countiy to the north of the Naibadd, was in the 
hands of the rebels The Gwahor Contmgent held 
K^pi , the redoubtable Rdni of Jhdnsi was in undis- 
puted possession of the laige tract of country sur- 
rounding her fortress, while Tdntia Topi and the 
revolted Gwahoi Contmgent were close at hand to 
assist her m opposmg the advance of Sir Hugh Rose’s 
httle force In ah that part of India the mass of the 
population had been able for nearly twelve months to 

encouragement and support in his operations in the field, said 
‘ Certainly if any officer ever performed acts of the greatest valour, 
daring, and determination, those acts vrere performed by Sir Hugh 
Kose I personally had an opportunity in the Crimea of seemg 
what manner of man my gallant fnend was, and of what stuff ho 
was made , and I was satisfied at the time that if ever the right 
occasion presented itself, he would be found to distinguish himself 
in the extraordinary manner which he has lately done Permit 
me to say that he was at the head of a very small European force, 
and that a very large proportion of the tioops under his command 
were natives, regular Sepoys , and I have reason to behove that 
these troops on all occasions conducted themselves with a valour 
and bearing equal to that displayed by the Europeans ’ 
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do without lot or hindrance, whatooerer was right in 
their own eyes. After the second relief of Lucknow 
in November 1857 they wore encouraged to atiU 
greater boldness by the lull in the movements of the 
Northern army and by the knowledge that whflo mill 
tary operations in that direction had been conducted 
in an open country those undertaken in Central India, 
on the contraiy would have to bo earned on in the 
jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the Yindhya 
range and Bnndelkhand, where the people scouro m 
their mountain fastnesses and strong forts, had defied 
the efforts of Mohammadan Emperors to subdue them, 
and bad not yet settled down under Bntisb rule. 

Sir Hugh Roses force tras composed of two bri 
gades the first under Bngadior Stuart of the Bombay 
army the second onder Brigadier Steuart, of the 14th 
light Dragoons, the whole amounting to about 4500 
men, of whom four regiments w e re native Ho had 
many difficulties to contend with on assuming com 
mand. Supplies were, and would bo scarce and 
there was very little camaga None of the batteries 
of artiUciy were complete either in men or hordes 
while the siege artillery was altogether inadcqaate for 
the work before it In fact there was much to bo 
dono to fit the force for the field hut the General 
was not a man to brook delay Frerythlng was 
ready in an incredibly short space and thov who 
had called him a gnff soon bad to confers that gnfla 
were sometimes the very best leaders. 

Ilnvmg taken so\ere tneosares s\lth the nppros'al 
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of Government, to punish levoTt and lestore order m 
the State of Indoie, Su Hugh Eose, eaily in January, 
marched to the relief of S^ai This duty had 
been assigned to the Madias Column under Bn- 
gradiei Whitlock , hut the Madras Column was hope- 
lessly^ in the rear, and could not leach its objective 
under two months, while on the othei hand the 
situation at Sdgai was extiemely critical The 
garrison of the fort was composed of one weak 
company of Emopean Artillery and about forty officeis 
of the covenanted and uncovenanted services. To 
this handful of men was entrusted the protection of 
a large arsenal and the Eves of some 170 European 
women and childien In the cantonments were 1000 
Bengal Sepoys and about 100 megular cavahy 
Though mistrusted by the authorities and not allowed 
to take up any duties inside the fort, the Sepoys had 
so far behaved well. But a large body of mutmeers 
were moving towards the cantonment with a view 
of attacking it, and unless help should ainve quickly 
a disaster was mevitable In response, therefore, to 
the urgent appeals of the civil and military authorities 
of the distiict. Sir Hugh Eose moved rapidly forward 
with a portion of his force and 1 cached S^gar from 
Indore in 34 days, after taking the Fort of Eathgarh 
on the way 

The Fort of Eathgarh, 34 miles from S%ar, was 
garrisoned by Valaitis (Afghan mercenaries) and 
Pathdns, as warlike as they were desperate It 
was hardly less formidable than the famed strong- 
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bold of lIultAn. The cast and south faces •were 
almost perpendicular the rock being scarped and 
strengthened by a deep rapid nver running closo 
beneath the walla from east to -west* Hero for 
four day^ -without a rohef of guards the British 
troops defended their camp against a nmneroas enemy 
on their flanks and rear while they attacked the 
fortress in their front. On the night before the pro 
jected assault, the rebel gnmson, dispirited by the 
loss of Muhammad Fazl Khdn and other leaders of 
note, evaonated the place by an anedent sally port. 
They wore hotly pursued, and a considerable number 
were taken prisoners. 

About 15 miles or so from Ratbgarh was Barodia, a 
strong viUago sturonndod by donao jungle. Hero the 
rebels concentrated tinder the of Banpur one 
of the most determined leadors of the irutinj It 
was necessary to attack bim at once, and this opera 
lion was successfully earned out on January 30th 
after a forced march. The enemy made a determined 
resistance and lost some 500 men. The loss on the 
British side included both officers and men klllMl 
and wounded. Among the officers kille<l was Captain 
NeviUo* IkE., who was bit by a round shot a« ho 
wna speaking to the OeneraL 

' In 1810, tu JUhirdJi blodhU. with » f tt* »t ( w IlmM 

rtron* M th*l nnO^r Sir Hn h Itow* cnij twA IliIhrMl* *n t a 
■Ir3« ofwnrn moBtbi. 

ThU olB«r h*>I U^n »«rt nljr lo trm 

fWMutofol wilhoct Mq( twKhfJ. H hid p* U.* 

Bl-tt In wTiUnj % to bU mMhtr rijwilns th r**rt*ln«r h* 
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on the nAtives of the pleoe. Snch a t hing aa a 
European regiment had never been seen in Sfigar 
and we certainly never expected to see Her Mtjesly's 
14th Dragoons. These men, and the largo siege-grms 
dragged by elephants, were a source of much ctmosily 
and awe to the natives. You can hardly rccliso 
our feelings after eight months of anxiety and im 
pnsonment. 

Having thus opened the roads to and from the 
West and North, Sir Hugh Koso set himself to dear 
the way towards the East. This entaOod the capture 
of the Fort of Qarhfikota, about 35 miles cast of Sigar 
where the mutmoos 51st and 53nd Bengal Regiments, 
with other large bodlc* of rebels had establlsbod 
themselves and were devastating the country around 
Tho fort was a strong one, built by French engmeors 
so strong indeed, thot in t 8 i 8 a British force of 
1 1,000 men with 38 siego-guns only gained possession 
of it, after a long investmont, by allowing tho garrison 
to march out with the honours of war 

Sir Hugh Rose occupied the fort on the 13th 
February 1858 alter a trying march through dcu'o 
jungle under a hot sun with tho cnomj keeping up a 
running 6ght all the way Within was found a largo 
quantity of supplies and war material, pointing to tho 
belief that the rebels had intended to make Oarhiketa 
a central rendcivous- 

Tho General 8 next object. aHer the capture of 
GarhSkota, wss to reach as qmckly as jxvsllde 

The capture of JhinsI was cotisldcred of so Tnu'‘h 
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impoitance by Sir Colin Campbell that bis chief of 
the staff bad -wiitten on Januaiy 24tb, 1858 ‘ Sn 

Colin will be glad to learn if Jb^nsf is to be fairly 
tackled during your present campaign To us it is all 
important Until it takes place, Sir Cobn’s rear will 
always be inconvenienced, and be will be constantly 
obliged to look back over bis shoulder as when be 
lebeved Lucknow The stiff neck this gives to the 
Commander-in-Chief and the increased difficulty of 
bis operations in consequence you will understand ’ 
But it was no easy task Wiitmg to Lord El- 
phinstone from Sdgar on February 29th, 1858, Sii 
Hugh said ‘I am unfoitunately detained here by 
want of suppbes and carriage, to the great disad- 
vantage of the pubbc service I have lost nine pre- 
cious days, doubly precious not only on account of 
lost time at a season when every hot day endangers 
the health and hves of the European soldiers, but 
because every day has allowed the rebels to recover 
the morale they had lost by my operations, which 
I had made as rapidly and efficiently as possible, 
knowing that any success with Orientals produces 
twice as good a result if one acts piomptly and follows 
up one success with another Nothmg requires 
system so much as transport Laymg in supphes, as 
it is called, is perfectly easy in a fertile and peaceful 
country, but this will not do in my case, where a 
country has been devastated or is in the hands of the 
enemy. Then appears all the risk of a civil or 
occasional system of supply Why don’t you put 
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yonreelf at the head of the great question of Indian 
military transport? Ton ■wonld do yonr countrj 
more good than all yonr generals pnt together'' 

The rebels took advantage of this enforced delay to 
occupy certain forts and difficult passes m the moun 
tainouB ndgea ■which separate Bondolkhand from the 
Sfigar distnet. The passes ■were three m number — 
Namt, Mundmpur and DhAmonL Sir Ilugh Rose 
resolved to force them without leas of timo more 
especially as it was necessary to umto his first and 
seoond brigades for the attack on JlUnsi. He had 
accordingly sent ordora to his First Bngado to march 
by tho trunk, road towards Jhinst and by this turning 
morement to clear his left fianV while ho himself 
moved direct towards tho fortress. On the waj he 
heard heavy firing to his left. This Tras the first 
Bngado taking tho Fort of Chandan on ilarch i/th 
Tho enemy hero offered a dcapomto resistance but 
tho fort •was earned by storm -with a lo>s on our si lo 
of a officers and 37 men. 

Tho Pass of Namt was bj for tlio mo^t difficult of 
the throe just named j and the enemy under the im 
prcsaion that Sir Hugh Rose mait more throuj,h it 
increased its natural difficulties barricading tlm 
road with ahattu and pampcls of boulders, Tb'' 
Bdji of Banpur fupcnntended the defence Tho 
next mo't difficult pass was Dhfiinonf. Wry filtto 
was known about Slandlnpur tho third pa^ which 
was about twenty miles from that of Namt but a 
rtronnmi*aj\re forc^e induced Sir Hugh Ilo^ to 
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select this ns the point of attack Although found to 
he the least inaccessible of the thiee passes, it ^vas 
still difficult , and ^vas defended by the Sepoj^s of the 
50th Kative Infanti^’’, as well ns by a large number of 
picked Bundelns. 

In order to deceive the enemy as to his intention, 
and to prevent the Edjil of Banpur coming to the 
assistance of the Bfyii of Shfihgarh, who defended 
Mundmpur, Sir Hugh Rose ordered a feint to bo made 
against Narut , whilst he himself attacked Mundinpm. 
He even marched some miles towards Naiut, with his 
whole force , and then counter-marching, fell unex- 
pectedly on Mundmpui The fight was precipitated 
by the ardour of an artilleiy officer, who galloped his 
guns to the right front, to drive the enemy from the 
heights Just as he came into action the 50th Native 
Infantry, showing merely then caps, opened a heavy 
fire on the battery 

This brought matters to a speedy conclusion , for it 
was now necessary to make a rapid advance The 
fire was extremely hot, "^as rapid and hot a fire as 
ever I saw,^ wrote Sir Hugh Rose to Sir Colm Camp- 
bell The casualties were numerous The General 
himself had a spur shot off, and his best horse 
wounded But the mfantiy of the Haidar^bdd Con- 
tingent dashed down the glen with a cheer, and 
completely routed the surprised enemy Driven with 
loss from their position, the rebels endeavoured to 
30m another large body of then comrades who oc- 
cupied the hills on the left of the road Before they 
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could do thia, however Sir Hugh Rose ordered the 
heights to be gtormed, under cover of two guns of the 
Hai darAbdd Contingent and the enemy was driven 
Bucoeasively from all the commanding the pass 
Thus repulsed in flank and fronts the rebels retreated 
through the jungle to the Fort of Sarii* and were 
pursued for a oonslderahle distance. 

The reaults of this snooess were most satisfactory 
The next day the Fort of Sarii fell into Sir Hugh 
Rose s hands and the day after that, the Fort of 
Iklarowia. So complete was the disoomfitaie of the 
rebels that ^ Robert HarnDton, who had aeoompanied 
the force as Agent to the Qovernor^Genexal for Central 
TtvIia^ annexed the whole district to our Tndmn poe 
sessions under a royal salute, the British dag being 
hoisted on the Fort of Serii for the first time. 

Writing to Sir Cohn Campbell on March 9th 
1858 Sir Hugh Roee said The great Hung with 
these Indians is not to stay at long distances firing 
but after they have been cannonaded, to close with 
thAm , They cannot stand. By forcing the Pass of 
Mondinpur I have taken the whole line of the enemy s 
defences in rear »nfl an oxtraordmaiy panic has 
eeired them, I hope I am not over-sangnlne, but I 
think matters as far as we have gone look well 
All 3J1 coir rear is r«illy police work and all I want 
IS a reserve to occupy the oountry I take, and prevent 
my flftTilrw RTid rear being turned as I advance. A 
mihtaiy police, organised on the Irish Constabulary 
syatem, is what is needed here, and in India generally 
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Sir Hugh Rose now contmncd his inaich to Jlirmsf, 
winch lay icy miles north of Stigar. Great inipoi t- 
nnee was attached by the British autlioiitics to the 
fall of this fortress and city It was looked on ns the 
stronghold of the nllltineel^ in Centml India The 
lebel gaiTisou included locoo Vnlaitis (Afghtlii nici- 
ceuancs), and Biindelns (as the people of Biindel- 
khand are called) besides 1500 mutinous Scpo3S, 
of whom 400 were cavah^' The numbei of guns in 
the cit}’^ and fort i\as estimated at fioni tliiity to 
fort}' pieces 

Nowhere in India had the people displa^’ed a nioic 
intense hostility to the English. In June, 1857, aftci 
the ovei'throw of Bntish authorit}' at DoUii, 67 
Englishmen and women wcie murdered at Jlifmsi in 
the most deliberate waj’^ The principal inhabitants 
and leading tiadesmen, headed by 'idem as and fanatics, 
marched with theu’ victims in solemn procession to 
the place of execution, singing verses of the Kuian, 
and m particulai the ruthless text, ‘ No mercy to 
Giaours’ The English prisoners, amongst them the 
Resident, Captam Skene, and othei functionaries, with 
their wives and children, were marshalled m legulai 
Older, and on reaching the rums of an old mosque 
were halted, carefully separated, the men fiom the 
women and childien, and hacked to pieces by the 
butchers of the city 

But anxious as were Lord Canning and the Com- 
mander-m-Chief that Jhd,nsi should speedily fall, they 
were so impiessed with its strength, and with the 
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inadequaoj of tiie force for it« attack, ihat Sir Hagh 
Roae waa given the option of mwjitnTig it and contmn 
mg hifl maxch to K£lpi. Bat rather thun leave anch 
an important atronghold In hia rear he determined to 
take it at all naka. deoaion la a matter of 

Borne historical intereat. Much aa Sir Cohn Campbell 
might deaire to be relieved of the stifi* neck canaed 
by having bo oonatantly to look over hia ahoolder at 
JbAngf) he began to donbt Sir Hugh Eoee 0 ability to 
take the place mth a comparatively force 

vrhile he foresaw that a check before so strong a 
fortress would be bttle ihort of disastrous. The Com 
mander m-Ohief had aoeordmgly anthonsed Sir Hogb 
Boee^ to pass by Jhinsl if, after weighing all the 
mrcomstances of the case, be considered that the aiBge 
could not prudently be undertaken and to march 
instead, in two divisions one on K£pi through 
Charkhkn and the other on Binda. Lord Canning 
wrote on the same day to Sir Robert Hamilton, ei 
pressing a wish that, as Sir Hugh Boee was too weak 
m European infantry to run any risks, he shoald 
not consider himself under any obligation to attempt 
the reduction of Jhinaf against the poanbiHty of 
snoeees. 

But the General in command had no doubt on the 
subject, and reaolved to carry out his original instruc- 
tions at all risks, seeing how fatal it would bo to leave 
a gamson of some 1 1 000 dospomte men, under one of 
the most capable leaders of the Mutiny to harass his 
• Ftb. iith, 1858. 
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marcli onwards, and tlins cflectually ple^cnt the paci- 
fication of Bundclkband A inoutli latci, bouig alarmed 
at the peiilous position of the loj'al Chiefs of Panna 
and Chaikh^iiij the Go^elJnnent of Lidia sent ordcis 
to General Whitlock to iiiaich to their lobcf, and 
diiccted Sir Hugh Rose (^March 7th and 13th, i8j8) 
to co-operate in this duty ‘It is the Governoi- 
GoneiaVs wish,’ -WTOte the Government Secretaiy 
to Sir Robert Hamilton, ‘ that this object should 
foi the picsent he consideied paiamount to the 
operations befoie Jhansi, and that Sir Hugh Rose 
should take such steps as may most effectually con- 
tiibute to its accomplishment’ On receiving these 
mstructions, Sir Hugh Rose and Sir Robert Hamilton 
both informed the Government of India that the 
military commander desired to conform with them, 
but after and not before the siege of Jhfinsi. 

‘To leheve Charkh^ri,’ said Su Robert Hamilton 
(March 13th, 1858), ‘by this force would mvolvo 
refusing Jhdnsi, and the suspension of the plans of 
operations towards Kdlpi , both of which operations 
form the ground- work of Sir Hugh Bose’s instnic- 
tions However anxious, therefore, the desire to aid 
the Rdjd of CharkhSn, Sii Hugh Rose is compelled 
to consider the movement of his force, or of any pai't 
of it, in the direction of Chaikhdri at present im- 
possible The advance of this foice on Jh^lnsi, in the 
opinion of Sir Hugh Rose, is calculated to draw the 
rebels to assist in its defence , whilst the fall of this 
fortress and its possession by us will break up the 
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confederacy take away ita rallying point, and deetroy 
the power and indaenoe of tho wlioae name 

IB prominently need to moite rebellion. 

FoUowmg np this letter Sir Hngh Rose wrote 
self to the Government of India on March 19th, 1858, 
expreeamg hia wiah to obey their mirtrnctionfl at a 
fitting tune aa they completed a plan of operations 
which he and Sir Robert Hamilton had on the previous 
day agreed it would be advantageous to carry out 
after the reduction of JbAnsL He also wrote on the 
flame day to General Whitlock informing him of his 
intention to attack Jhitoaf at once and to co-operate 
with him afterwards On the following day March 
aoth, 1858 — Sir Hagh Bose hin-raftlf being engaged 
from sunnse to sunset at the outposts in reconnoitring 
duty and in pl^iring m position the nege battanes, — Sir 
Robert Hamilton agam addressed the Government of 
India, recapitulating the reasons why the General 
considered it important to attack Jh£nsi > Sir Hugh 

It if expedient to giro Uuw feets it lofsf length fliiee Sir 
Eohert TTamninn, in ■ nmnaruMhmi TrdtlAn toar jmn ifUrwirdf 
( Var fih loth, 1S6O ATBrred thil Sir Hugh Bom bwltiUd to dlfober 
(be ardin neetred, ind tint ho ^Ir £ Himl/toa) tool: on 
tbfre^Mniibllitro^ p rooeedingirith the cT'CT^tioia ■ (ftlnf t JhAiifi. 

Ai thlf HMTtian hu obUined for him thf eredJt of hiring sireJ 
the — m p il g n, It if right to lUte thit It hu no foondiUon, ind 
rm erldently nude from memoiy It b hirdly likely to ny the 
1-^ of It, the mUitiry eomminxleT wooU hin allowed the 
poUtleil oAoer to lu pemde hb inthority in lo momeatooi a 
miUfary glthoagb It matt be aeknowJfdged that Sir 

BobMt TT.n'nt^n did good Mrriee In agreeiiic with that decliloo, 
aa an eppcwlte eooiM wonld manlftetly han latrM»«l 
the of the moment fllr Hagh Eom nerer thooght It 
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Rose’s decision was generously and frankly approved 
(Marck 30th, 1858) by Lord Canning 

Not having been able to obtain any plan of the city 
and fortress, and being provided only with an old 
and erroneous map of the country round, Sir Hugh 
Rose had to reconnoitre all the positions and defences 
about Jhd.nsi, to a considerable distance ‘ We arrived 
before the city at 7 am on the morning of March 
aoth,’ says a writer already quoted ‘The General 
and his staff rode off to reconnoitre. We were short 
of water, firewood, and grass , there was not a tree to 
give shade to the troops, and we remamed out m 
the open till the return of the General at 6 p m ’ 

The fortress of Jhdnsi stood on a high rock, over- 
looking a wide plain, and with its numerous outworks 
of masonry presented a very imposing appearance 
The walls of gramte, from 16 to 20 feet thick, were 
protected by extensive and elaborate works of the 
same sohd construction, all withm the walls, with 
front and flanking embiasures for artillery fire, and 
loopholes, some of five tiers, for musketry. Guns 
placed on the high towers of the fort commanded 
the country all around. One tower, called the 

worth while to challenge a statement contradicted by the corre 
spondence which passed He merely wrote on the following year 
(Jrme 26th, 1863) in a puhho despatch ‘I had always foi-eseen 
the difficulties of besiegmg Jhdnsi with my inadequate force, which 
led the Viceroy and Lord Clyde to give me the option of not attack- 
ing it, but it was impossible to obey my orders to march to Kalpi, 
by Charkhiln, and leave such a stronghold as JhfinsI untaken m 
my rear ’ And there he left the matter 


H 
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‘ White Tnrret,' had been raised in height the 
rebels, and wu Armed with heavy ordnance for the 
defence. 

The fort was Burrotmded by the oHy on all aides, 
except on the vreet and part of the south faces. The 
precipitous ateepness of the rock protected the west 
Bide of the fort, while to the south, the mty wall 
with bastions springing from the centre, ended in a 
high mound or mamelon, which protected by a flank 
mg Are the sonth &06 of the fori. This nmmeloT i was 
fartnfled by a strong oircnlar basbon for five guns, 
round part of which was a ditch, 12 feet deep 
and 15 feet broad, of solid masonry Swanns of teen 
were always at work on the maTnelon. The caty 
itself^ 4f miles in oironzofarBnee, was aucroonded by a 
fortifled and masaiye wall, from 6 io 12 feet thick, and 
from id to 50 feet m height, with numeoous flanking 
bastloDs, armed as battencs, and with loopholes in 
the banquette for infantry Outside the wall to the 
east was a picturesque lake and the palace of the 
former On the south side of the wall, and 

outside ity were the ruined cantonments and residences 
of the English officials and troops, burnt by the rebels 
in June, 1857 There were also on this aide, temples 
and gardens. 

The Eiiat Brigade under Brigadier Stuart having 
now joined Sir Hugh Rose^ the force was much 
strengthened m oU arms, although sbll only an 
mcompletc division seemingly inadequate for the task 
before it Here again, as on other occasions, Sir 
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Hugh Hose ‘5ho\\cd Ins c-apncutx ns a connuandci hy 
disiegarding fixed lules of ^^al, A\hcn to ob''Ci\c thorn 
would he incic pcdantiy Had his example been 
followed more goncrallj in other pa^{‘^ of India much 
time and man} h\es might have been saNcd He had 
rccouiEC to a mode of attack which under oidmary 
circumstances -would not ha\o been justifiable In 
oidei to enfilade the city vail, he disconnected and 
separated his t-wo attack*?, -wliile to make up for 
deficiencies in siege aitilleiy, he brought up nine 
and six-pounder guns to fire on the enemy’s defences 
At the same time, wishing to in\ cst the place as com- 
pletely as possible with his small force, he established 
seven lljnng camps of cavaliy and hoixc aitilloiy, 
posting native artiUciy and infantiy^ at the principal 
camps These flying camps sent out patrols to a 
considerable distance in eveiy diiection, in oidei to 
prevent the rebels eithci leaving or entenng the 
beleaguered city Ahatlis and deoii trenches w'cic 
dug across the roads and tracks Each camp, on any 
attempt being made to force its line, had orders to call 
to its aid the neighbouring camps An obseiwatory ^ 
and telegraph-post, in charge of an officer and two 
non-commissioned officers, was established , and from 
here, with the aid of a telescope — the best that could 
be got — the besiegers could see light mto the interior 
of the city 

^ It was fortunate this precaution ivas taken On the evening of 
March 31st, flags ivcre flying from it, indicating that Tuntia Topi ivas 
coming in great force from tlio north to relie've the city 

H a 
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Day and night a heavy Are waa kept up on the 
fort and mamelon. Day and night the rebela aerved 
the ir gunfl, and repaired their defencea. Some 
batteries returned ahot for ehot. The native munen 
■were seen ■working on the •waDa, and carrying aroma 
nition and often the Ztdni of Jhinaf and her ladiee, 
in rich attdre naited the Black Tower in the cool of 
the evening to see bow the £gbi went. A bombardier 
in charge of one of the breaching gnna reported to Sir 
Hugh Bose, on one occaaion, that ‘he had covered 
the Queen and her ladies with his gun, and asked 
permiBsion to dre on them but he ■was told that that 
land of warfare was not approved. 

So -well were the besieging batteries Borved, that by 
March 3oth»thd eighth day of the investment — Sir 
Hugh Boses gunners bad dismantled the defences of 
the fort and mty or disabled the enemy’s guns and 
the General to save fhrther expense of ammunition, of 
which he was numing abort, made arrangement for 
the storming of Jhinai on the next day The advance, 
howevm* of the so-called anny of the Peehwfi — which 
to the number of aojcoo men crossed the Betwi under 
Tintia Topi with reinforoements of heavy guns, 
engineering obstacles, and all the material of war — 
caused the assault to bo deferred At sunset on 
March 3irt the enemy lit an unmeneo bonfire on a 
rising gwi ii nd on the Jhinsi side of the nver Botwfi 
as a signal to the town of their arrival. It wta 
answered by salvos from all the batteries of the fort 
and dty and by shouts of joy from the defenders. 
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There ^vns now no doubt that T/intia Topi sought 
battle with the besieging foico The reason of his 
self-conlidenco present!}* appeared from statements 
made by prisoners. Tautia Topi, they said, had been 
informed by his spies that neatly all the English 
foico v as scntteied in the siege and investment, and 
that he could casil}’' destroy the few who guaidcd the 
camp. 

A more anxious moment than this seldom came to 
an officer in command. Sii Hugh Rose grasped the 
situation as C00II3' as if he had to deal with a parcel 
of school-bo3"6 out for a holida}*. His militaiy 
capacit}" was indeed to be tested by no mean ordeal , 
but he was equal to the occasion Rolymg on him- 
self and on the spirit of the troops he imdei stood so 
well, he lesolvcd to fight a general action with the 
now enemy, while not relaxing eithei the siege or 
the investment 

During the couiso of the ovomng, he moved aU the 
available men who could be spared, and drew them 
up in two hues Friend and foe bivouacked under 
aims opposite to each other At midnight a report 
was brought m that seveial thousand of the enemy 
were crossmg the Betwd by a foid some little way ofi', 
with the evident mtention of turning the left of the 
bttle British force and of rehevmg JhSnsi from the 
north. The General was at once compelled to send 
his second line to oppose this flank movement, so that 
he himself was left with a force which, all arms 
mcluded, did not amount to more than 900 men He 
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intended to open battle at daybreak notwithstaDd 
ing tiofl disparity of ntunbera, to ponr into tbe rebels 
the fire of all Jus puia and then to tom and donhie 
np their left flank. Bat before thlw plan could be 
earned ont, Ttintia Topi Tigoronflly attacked him 
■with all the (Uxn of a foe certain of victory 
A deemve movement was therefore neoeeeary and 
this waa boldly and eacceeafolly earned ont by the 
infantry advancing against the enemy e centre, ■while 
his flanks "were attacked with horse artfllary and 
ca^valry To nse Sir Hogh Roses own words the 
enemy poured a heavy fosOlade into the cavalry the 
Valaitis jumped up in hundreds on high rocks and 
boulders to load and fire, but before they could reload 
their matchlocks, Oaptam Need, leading his troop in 
advance, penetrated into the midst of them, and £ir a 
time -was so hotly engaged that his uniform was cut 
to pieces, although eingolar to say he onlyreceived a 
alight •wound himself, The atteck on the enemy s 
Tigh t, by the fire of Captain Lightfoot s battery and 
the charge of the 14th Light Dragoons -were equally 
successful and the enemy broke and retired in 
confusion. 

A general advance, str^ht against the enemy's 
centre, turned the retreat of the rebels into a complete 
rout. The -whole of the artallery and cavalry •were 
now sent forward m pursuit. The fogiUvee — singly 
or standing back to beck — availed themselves of any 
shelter they could find. Maddened -with bhang they 
fought desperately springing on the pursuers, match 
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lock nnd ixilvm in Imnd. or King <lown nnd cutting 
jit them The jungle, too. <!Ct on firo the 
fugitives, hut nothing could check the nulour of tlic 
pursuit, for the Biiti'^h villiin their reach Tdiitui 
Topi’s heavy artilleri 

The four guns of the Engle Troop nnd the Field 
Batter}' under Captain Lightfoot galloped vith Sii 
Hugh Bose through the blaring jungle until tlicv 
reached the banks of the Betn/i, after cnptunng a 
horse batter}*. The gunners then opened fiic on the 
enemy, who overe recrossmg the Betivll in wild con- 
fusion ; supported by their second line, which had 
not yet come into action, nnd whicli now opposed 
the pursuing troops with artillery nnd muskcti} 
file But resistance was useless, nnd the pursuit 
was continued till dark for some 16 miles. Tdntia 
Topi’s loss m this extrnoi dinary action was 1500 
men, besides stores, siege guns, camp equipage, and 
materials of war, welcome booty to the victors 
Tfintia Topi himself fled to Kfilpi, and the whole of 
the Peshwd’s army — vhich by threatening Bundcl- 
khand and taking Charkhfin had so alarmed the 
Governor-General and his advisers as to induce them 
to think that its defeat should bo paramount to the 
siege of Jhdnsi — was dispersed and broken Whit- 
lock was able to march on Bdnda Charkhdri was 
already an affair of the past And all this was 
effected by a handful of disciplined men led by a 
determined and skilful General 

Nor while thus subduing a district with one hand, 
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TTonld Sir Hugh Koee allow the siege oporatfons to be 
for an I ns tan t relaxed with the other Aniioufl to 
profit by the discouragement caused among the be- 
sieged and the fireeh energy infused into the bedfigers, 
the General reeolvod to stnl^ at once. He gave his 
man no rest and they themselvea did not expect it. 
Breach or no breach he determined that JhAmd should 
be taken on the grd of ApriL it was ^aVati. Tor 
the men under his command, although well nigh tired 
out, were no leas confident and resolute. 

The front and wnfilading fir© ©n the breach was so 
heavy that except from the fort the enemy made but 
little regfstanoe at this point but at the rocket battery 
on the left which was taken by 6ecalad^ and alio along 
the defence works on the left, likewise taken ty 
escalade, they made a desperate reeistanoe first with 
artillery fire, rooketa, stink pots, fro, and then in a 
hand to-hand %ht with epeais and swords. 

Though the grd Europeans under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Liddell did their duty bravely the attack by 
eecalade on the right failed ^ on account of the short 

Here then wen aereril etsatlUe*. Amongit Ut* klll«l were 
two gelUxit 7000s oflloCT, lieotensats Metokl^hn and Dlek, both 
of tbe BcmibeT' SnftoMn. Lkotazuot IZafekJ^foha, Iwdlof Ui* 
■ti-r rmtng puij op tb* UddcTt, nMlied Uie topmost roog^ 
when Im waa wtnoded, dregged Cnan tb» liddn hjr the YtUlUi, 
end ludad to pdaoe* cat ib* wait where bl* bodj wa* ftmad b7 
Colooel liMitlii QolimuL He had epent the prerleiQS night la 
TnaWng hi* Will attd wiltlji* to Ut BMiheT wife of the rroriJTterUB 
elergTmaQ at Hopeionn, In hie letter be *ald that be felt eertala 
be woold be UUed In the next daj^ itonn, and that 6Ir Hofh 
Boee woold do hto bwt to obtain hie neaney tor a yoongor bnrtbef 
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ness of one of theladdeis, tlie bieakmgdomi of otbersj 
and the fieiceness of the defence But the attack on 
the breach and the escalade on the left proved suc- 
cessful To quote fiom Sir Hugh Rose’s own notes. 
‘The left attack, ably and gallantly conducted by 
Brigadier Stuart, succeeded perfectly, its right column 
passing without loss or difficulty through the breach 
The escalade on the left of the bieach was, at the same 
time, gallantly led by Lieutenant (now Major-General) 
Webber, R E , a first-rate officer, and the capture of the 
Rocket Bastion was effected after an obstmate re- 
sistance It was only finally taken after a severe 
struggle inside the bastion Colonel Louth, com- 
manding Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, acted with 

On the General’s application, the vacancy was filled according to 
the dead man’s wish Lieutenant Dick, some days before the 
assault, had committed an error of judgment m screenmg, with 
the best mtentions, a sergeant of Sappers, who had been looting 
m spite of the General’s most positive orders Such an ezample 
was so fatal to discipline that Lieutenant Dick rendered himself 
bable to a Court Martial Sir Hugh Rose sent for the young ofScer 
and told him of the penalty he had inouriod, addmg ‘ But I have 
heard of your high promise and good qualities, and I cannot 
subject you to a punishment which would be nunous to your 
career, and deprive you of the honour of the assault I therefore 
pardon you and I know you will do your duty to morrow ’ On 
putting his foot on the step of the scalmg-ladder Lieutenant Dick 
said to a brother-ofiScer, ‘ I never can be sufSciently obliged to Sir 
Hugh Bose tell him how I have done my duty' He ran up 
the ladder, received several shots, and fell mortally wounded to 
the ground Sir Hugh Hose had also to deplore the death of 
Colonel Turnbull, commanding the Aitillery, who had given re- 
markable proof of abihty and mtrepidity throughout the campaign, 
and who now fell mortally wounded by a shot from one of the 
rebel lascara 
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the Bame cool jadgmant which he had shown st 
Ohandaxi- The regiment earned the breach with 
little loflB and bringing their shonlders forward 
swept round m rear of the walh which m most 
in st ance e cauaed the premptate retreat of its de- 
fenders. 

The General himself, entering the breach with the 
troop*, moved on with some companiea of the 8dth 
Regiment to take the palace. Hunying across a 
large open apace under fire from the fort—* fire 
which it waa imposelble to return — they fought their 
way through the streets to the palace gates An 
entrance was soon foroed, and then the oondlet waxed 
fiercer than over Dnvan from room to room, the 
enemy defended themselves with the fojy of despair 
setting light to trams of powder on the floor and 
even to the ammunition in their pouches 

The nght and left attacking parties were now con 
centrated in the palace. The next tbmg to be done 
was to clear the aty of the numetrous armed rebelsj 
who remained in the houses and were firzng on the 
troops. Fart of thi« task was accomplished that eame 
day April 3rd, not without many desperate hand-to- 
hand combats. In partioolar thnro was a terrible 
fight in the palace stables, between some men of 
Her w 86th Regiment, and thirty or forty 

Valaiti troopers of the RAnTs bodyguard. The 86th 
Regiment bore captured over thirty standards and 
an Umon Jack, which had been given bj 

Lord William Bentmck to a former ruler of Jhfinai, 
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■With permission to have it earned befoie him as a 
leward for his fidehty. 

Toward sunset, the signalling paity telegraphed 
fiom the observatory that the enemy weie agam 
appioaching from the east, and the tioops, weU-nigh 
spent, one would have thought, after their thirteen 
hours’ fightmg under a fierce sun, weie nevertheless 
ready to begin agam with as much spirit as if they 
were fresh &om the parade ground. The alarm 
happily proved, however, to be a false one , troops 
arriving from Tehn havmg been mistaken for the 
enemy 

The next day, April 4th, the remamdei of the city 
was captured and occupied In the evening, the 
E 4 m, accompamed by 300 Valaitis and 25 troopers, 
left the fort and fled towards K^lpi It was afterwards 
discovered that hei hoise had been brought mto the 
fort ditch, with the connivance of a native contmgent 
serving with Sir Hugh Rose, and that after bemg let 
down from a wmdow m the tuiTet she was placed m 
the saddle, with hei stepson m her lap, and thus 
escaped Next mommg, April 5th, Sir Hugh Rose 
occupied the fortress without meeting fuiiiher resist- 
ance 

Thus ended the siege of Jhdnsi The Central India 
Field Force had been contending agamst an enemy 
more than double then number, and posted behmd 
formidable fortifications , an enemy who at the assault 
and afterwards defended themselves most stubbornly 
For seventeen days and nights the men had never 
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taken off their dothea nor unsaddled the horse* of 
the cavalry and artillery pioketa To this oonstant 
atrain was added expoaore under a burning gun, and 
there were geveral fatal cases of sunstroke. But the 
discipline and spirit of the troops enabled them to 
overcome diffioultiea and opposition of every kind, 
and finally to take by storm the strongest fortress in 
Central India, with a loss to the rebels of some 5000 
killed alone. The casualties in the Central India 
field Foroe m the operations before Jhinsi and the 
fight at the BetwA were 36 offloers and 307 men killed 
and wounded, besides those who died of sunstroko 
and fatigue. The victOTB treated the enemy s women 
and children with humanity Keither the desperate 
reeistanoe of the rebels nor the recollection of the 
revolting and wholesale murders perpetrated the 
preceding year at that places said Sir Hugh Bose, 
could make them forget that, in an English Boldier s 
eyes, the women and children are always spared. 80 
far from hurting the troops were seen sharing their 
rations with them. 

Ihe satiafaction of the authonties at the fall of this 
city fortress was of course great. The Duke of Cam 
bridge wrote to Sir Hugh Eose This operation is 
highly satisfactory and it only proves how much can 
be done with a small force such as the one under 
your command, if it is but ably handled. I had 
always the greatest confidence in your talent and 
judgment. 

Bit Cohn Campbell also congratulated the General 
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very heartily on all he had accomphshed ‘ Youi 
operations,’ he said, ‘ have been conducted with much 
skilly and I have reason to thank you for the mannei 
in which you have executed the difficult tasks 
assigned to you by the Government of India ’ 

Sir George Whitlock also sent a message from 
B£nda ‘Beally your motto seems to be Vem, Y'id%, 
Ftct, whilst my Second Brigade, with them snail’s 
pace, has prevented me leaving this place.' 



CHAPTER YH 

Thu Southebit Opkbatiohs { continued ) 

TO TBS Rboapturb or Qwaijob 

IiElYiKG a flmttTI portion of hiB Second Brigade to 
gnmaon Jhinfil Sir Hngh Rose m&rolied on Apnl a5tli, 
1858 hia Fixirt- Bngnde for KUpi loa miles to 
the nortJb-osfft He had hardly started when mfor 
matioB came that the Sepoy gamion of K&lpi 
reinforced by ValaitiB imder the Binl of Jhlnal, 
and by TAntia Topi with the Gwalior Contingent, 
and other rebels had occupied Eihioh (4a miles liom 
EAlpi and between it and JhAnsf) Eunoh was a 
diffionlt place to attack owing to the woods, gardena, 
and temple enclosures lying round it lind the enemy 
had strongly fortified the weetem quarter and tho 
JhAnaf gate. 

Acting on his usual principle that nothing was so 
likely to disoonoert the robds as turning their flank, 
and threatening their rear Sir Hugh Rose resoUod 
to mask the fortified front on the Jhinsi road and 
to attack Kiinch m flftuk. In accordance with these 
tactics, as well as to avoid a protracted engage- 
ment m the fierce heat of tho snn, he made a 
long night march to tho left flank and shortly 
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after daybreak amved opposite the west side of 
Klinchj m rear of the fort and town , thus tuining 
the stiong defences of the Jh^nsi gate After the 
troops had rested, the artillery opened fire, and the 
infantry prepared to storm the fort A wing of 
the 86th Regiment and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry were thrown mto skimushing order, sup- 
ported on the fiank by detachments of artillery and 
cavalry , the remamder of the attacking force being 
formed into a second Ime The skirmishers of the 
Native Infantry, under cover of the guns, cleared 
the woods, temples, and walled gardens , whilst the 
British regiment, led by Major Stuart, made a circmt 
to the left, taking aU the obstacles m their front, and 
cutting the enemy’s line in two , thereby, Sir Hugh 
Rose wrote m his despatch, adding ‘ another claim to 
the obhgations I owe this regiment for their very 
distinguished conduct at all tunes in the field ’ 

The enemy, seeing their defence thus broken down, 
and their right completely turned, retired m masses 
from Kiinch to the extensive plains stretching to- 
wards Kdlpi, forming a long, irregular line, covered 
by skumishers at close mtervals So keen, however, 
was the pursmt, that they soon became a helpless 
mob of lunavruys, losmg in the retieat some 600 men 
besides 15 guns 

During the operations before Kiinch the men of 
the 71st Highlanders (who had recently jomed the 
force by bullock-tram from Bombay) and of the 
3rd Europeans dropped down m numbers on the 
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field from Bunstroka. In fkct, gim ttu & fkr 
more deadly enemy than the rehela, for there vras 
no cover Dooh after dooli wm hroug^it into the 
field hospital, "With officers and men sufionng from 
gunetroke some dead, some prostrate, others laughing 
or sohhmg in delirium. The General himself had 
fallen three times from sunstroke, bat tame 
forced himself to rally imtil the victory "was won. 
When the men moved off towards the encamping 
ground on the KAlpi side of Kdnch, they ware com 
pletely worn out the action having lasted from 
daybreak till 9 o clock at night, in a heat which 
was 1 10 m the shade. 

Before marching on to £4lpi Sir Hugh Bose 
detached Major Gall with a small force to attack 
and take the strong fort of Lohin held by Valaitis* 
BIX or seven miles on his left flank. This was done 
with great gallantry The fort was too strong to 
batter with field artillery and the only entrance was 
a difficult one, built on the old Marithfl plan of a 
double gate with a small postern in an angle. Hero 
the 3rd Europeans partioaLirly distinguishod them 
selves. A desperate struggle took place when they 
got into the first gate. Two officera were lovoroly 
wounded and several men KUed. A soldier named 
WbirlpooP received no leae than nineteen wounds. 

H* h*d bean menHoned In datp^tohef for ■STing 
two cemndM who had fiUon wooadod from the broken Uddm at 
the iki* of JhinaL Ho hlnuoU Urod to reealro tb* VktorU Crow 
and dxpAin a day bajond hit omal penalon. 6/r Hash Bmo 
alwaji thottfht that tha naioa of Whirlpool was awanied. and 
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‘Take caie, lads/ he said, as they put him into the 
dooli, ‘and don't shake my head, or else it will 
come off.’ 

Writing of the action of Kunch, thiee days after- 
wards, Sir Hugh Kose said ‘ We should have destroyed 
the enemy, had not the dreadful heat paralysed 
the men. Eleven poor fellows were killed outnght 
by the sun, and many more were struck down. I 
was obliged four times to get off my hoise by 
excessive debility The doctor poured cold watei 
over me, and gave restoratives, which enabled me to 
go on again. I do not think I shall stay m India to 
pass such another torment as j 10° in the shade I have 
succeeded mihtanly better than I could have expected, 
and that is all I wanted’ He also wrote to a 
relative ‘I took Kunch from the rebels m a heat 
which cannot be told — 110° m the shade Owing to 
God’s great mercy to me, I have had thirteen fights, 
and always won the day — never one check Your 
old regiment, the 71st Highlanders, had twelve men 
struck down m the ranks. Afterwards, near K^lpi, 
it was ii9°m the shade, and 200 men out of less than 
400 of the 25th. Native Infantry fell out of the ranks, 
stricken by the sun I delight m the yist,’ he added, 
‘and I have such a splendid legiment m the 86th 
They go at anything ’ 

afterwards leamt that the man was a son of Mr Conker, the 
postmaster of Dundalk When the General was in command m 
Ireland the parents came to thank him for his kindness to their 
son, who was then in New South Wales 

I 
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An urgent measage now arrived from the Civil 
Offloer at Kdnch, iftyuig that mileff Sir Hngh Boea 
niarohed at once to the right bank of the Jiimna» 
Tintia Topi and the Btloi at Kfilpi, with the Nawfib of 
Binda at Nowgong, twenty mile® to the Booth weat 
of Ktflpi, would cnt him ofii and so prevent bitip 

giving a hand,* as deeued by the Govenunent of 
In d ia, to Sir Oolm CampbelL He accordingly made 
forced marches towards Bjilpi , leaving a wTnell detach 
mont * to atnke the tents at Kfinch, and to join biTji as 
quidkly as they oonld at Qnlinli on the Jmnna, seven 
milea from Kilpu 

The troops had now to contend, not only against 
the rebel army dghiing with aU the advantage* of 
sapenor nomben end knowledge of the groond, hnt 
with an Indian ran at its maxunum of Btunmer heat. 
The nomber of officers and men on the siok list 
moreased da3y and added to the diffionHiee of trans-. 
port There was a eoarol^ both of water and forage. 
Bat obstacles were things that had to be overcome. 

A. check, or worse itUl, a defeat before E/Qpi, m the 
advanced state of the hot season and with the rains 
close at hand, while resosotathig rebellion throughout 

At Qoe of tbe IxHing pUee*, Um Oenarkl focnd • p^rtr of tick 
tad wotnuSed Ijtnf cm the smmd lo their frtst eooU, with their 
ic p«p^i^v» onder their heed* for * pillow H* ttked If thej h*d 
oaj eompUlat*. OompUtot*, sir Mid the rtzrseon ifi oheTS' 
they lu«o t » itiisle thin® whleb they would 1 ut» la m Emllih 
hoipttfll ia ounp, *t boae or Ja tbe field; bat, h* added, ‘they 
h*To xto oompUlnti except one, aad that I*, they eoaaot jaareb 
with yoQ to.mamnr apl^ the ennay Th* men, their 

head* from thetr knapaAcb*, amOed la atMai 
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India, would have compiomised the safety ol Cawn- 
pui, and have exposed the extensive line of opeiations 
conducted by the Commandei -in- Chief to an attack 
in flank. 

Foi the protection of Kdlpi the lehels had con- 
structed elaboiate defence woiks on the mam load 
from Kunch Fmdmg it impossible to biing an 
adequate foice agamst these defences, Sir Hugh Rose 
determmed to bieak off to the light and to jom 
hands with Brigadier (now Su‘ Geoige) Maxwell’s 
small force, which had been sent by the Commander- 
in-Chief to the left bank of the iivei to co-operate 
with him To mislead the enemy, and mask this 
movement, he directed his Second Brigade to follow 
up the high load to K^ilpi, although its movements 
were imfortunately paralysed by sickness Notwith- 
standmg these difficulties, two pontoon rafts, brought 
with great trouble from Poona, were thrown over the 
Jumna, and the actual junction with Sir Cohn 
Campbell’s army was efi’ected on May 15, 1858 
The next few days were spent m skirmishes with the 
enemy and m piepaimg for the attack on K^lpi 

By this tune sickness had made fearful inroads on 
the strength of Sir Hugh Rose’s column. The super - 
mtendmg surgeon, Dr Arnott, reported m an official 
letter that the greater part of the force, officers as well 
as men, from the General and his staff downwards, 
were ill from sunstroke , and he declared that if 
the operations were to be protracted for more than a 
few days, the entue column would be absolutely 
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prostrated ' Lord Cammig was bo alarmed at these 
diBmal forebodingB that he wished to send his Bodj 
guard to the assistance of the Central India Forcej 
but before this and other oontemplated reinforcements 
could bo despatched, and before the oxpuy of the 
term spemfiodby Dr Amott Kflpi was taken. 

So admirable was the oonduot of the men under 
these trials that their Commander wrote of them in 
his official despatch These noble soldiers, whose 
Buececses were never chequered by a revoTse, with a 
discipline which was as enduring as their courage 
never proffered one complaint. They fell in their 
ranks, struck down by the sun, and exhausted by 

Wrltlfig CD Ut7 19th, 1658, Dr Aneti Mid ^ In th* mUoa 
befon Kdnah of the 7th lasUnt, oou rtfinient, aboot 4W etrosg, 
lest MTon men bj curntroka, sod on tbo tiuuob to Binds kst fire 
men and sdniKted 3s tuto ho^tsl } and wheaerar U has been 
exposed U has aoflbred rtrj sarwir Ihonah the reit of the 
trapa hsTO borne expoenre better their lams bave been beai7 
and thalr admlsKiain Into the hospital rvrj nmnsrooi, treat the 
oTOTwhslmlng edaeti ef a temperatnro noflB; Crotzt 109^ to (17 
in tsnti, and seldom falling nndar ica? at nl^hL Bnt to lUottrals 
bstter the state of iMslth ef all rula^ 1 marmentioa that w» lure 
iKi%r 810 Enropeana In bespUal, haring loot la the we«k ax b7 nm 
stnAu I and there k aearoelr an oUBeer of tbs Staff fit for dirtr 
The quartarmaster-GeDaral, CSvjtTinaa, tbs AdJnUnt-Osneral, 
the Oommkeartai Offloer the Ba^afe Ifaater ths Brigids l£a^ 
and Qaartennaster^^etteral and Brigadier of ths end Brigade, 
are all rir*- Ssreral of thssa and manj other offlem wlU hare ( 
go to IScsrep^ other* wSl bar* to go aJsswhere tor change of 
dlmate. Thai psrmlped ai the ftiros alnad/ k, and with ths rest 
enfeebled and worn ont by Ihla lonf and aidootn campaign, I 
amnot rofrnln fnnn mentkmln* my tpprebaniloni that ■benld 
the opemtloxa before KiJpl bs protracted and the aiposnra great 
the force wQl bs completely prostrmlei 
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fatigue 5 but they would not mciease the anxieties of 
their General 01 behe their devotion by complaint 
No matter how great their exhaustion 01 how deep 
then short sleep, they always sprung to my call to 
aims with the heartiest good-wiU To think of 
yielding or letreatmg would have been ignommy 
All felt that physical stiength might fail, but that the 
spirit and discipline never could. They were often 
too ill to march, but their devotion made them fight 
It is almost superfluous to add that troops animated 
by so high a sense of duty were sober, orderly, and 
very respectful to their officeis. There was less crime 
in my camp than m ganison.’ 

Kd.lpi IS situated on a high rock rising from the 
Jumna, and is surrounded by miles of deep ravines 
Sallying out fiom their almost impregnable ambuscade, 
the lebels imceasmgly hampered the troops on the 
left of Sir Hugh Kose’s position , while opposite his 
right was the aimy of the Nawdb of Bdnda, who, 
after his defeat by Whitlock (19th April, 1858), jomed 
the rebels at Kdlpi, with a seiviceable body of cavalry 

Actmg upon information that the enemy mtended 
to make a determined attack upon his right, on the 
mornmg of May aijnd, Sir Hugh Rose at once 
strengthened his position there , and at the same time 
asked Brigadier Maxwell to send him the Camel Corps, 
two companies of the 88th Regiment, and some Sikh 
infantry Placing himself in the centre of his fine, 
with the Camel Coips under Major (now Lieutenant- 
Geneial Sir John) Ross, he was ready, on the eventful 
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day to iD6Gt any ©morgenoy tiiat ib to say to rein 
force the nght or left as required. Shortly afterwards 
an orderly came from Brigadier Stoart, who was 
commanding on the right, begging him to come up 
famnediately with reinforoementa, as the rebels were 
debonching from the ransee and were adTancing in 
etrengtlL The General at caice started himself with 
the Camel Corps sending cffder* to the a5th Native 
Infantry to join him immediately Dismonnting the 
Camel Sowars, and forming them into line he took 
them at the double tip the rising groand, from the 
top of which they saw Brigadier Stnart, sword in 
hand, protecting his battery of mortals, with the help 
of hiB infantry escort. Their strength had been so re> 
dnesd and weakened by casnaltiee, that there were 
only seven or eight artillerymen to both mortars ' 

A charge of the Camel Corps soon relieved the 
position from immediate danger Bat the enemy 
still swarmed oat from the ravines, and became 
doeely engaged with the 86th Eegiment. The Gwa 

1 In Us fnphltf uemnt of Umob opontloni Colookl UoQMoa 
qootM * ItUer ftddrcwod to him \fj as aTV-wUnea, arbo wroU 
Wall do I nmamber that day Feariy 400 my nglinent — tha 
86 tb— wan Aan caitM. Tba satfre nflmast— tha ajth Bancol 
Katira iD&stTy— wan mi mwdi baU«r and tbocnasda of yaUloff 
aara^ea mra pnaals( on whCowa had a Ttrer Is osrtaar Wawen 
mil "<5 ^ when tha OasMl Corpa came op | and ahoat 130 

fnah trooi« aoon tsmed the tld^ and aemt tbabhasf fortified aoamy 
tothert^taboctafaln. It waalbaOamal Corpa that Tlrtually and 
Sir Hngh Bw'a dWiIotL Iba anamy wan wtthln twenty yardi 
of onr battaty and ootpoat tenia, tha Uttar foil of man down with 
ronatroko. Another qnartor of an botir and thara would hara 
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lior Sepoys — ^fine stalwaifc men m led jackets and 
white turbans, with white troiiseis drawn up to the 
thigh — looked like demons as they advanced, uttermg 
imprecations against the English 

The European troops weie hampered by defective 
ammunition ; while their great exertions, and the 
gieat heat of the sun, caused numerous sunstrokes 
Sir Hugh Eose here received his fifth Before this 
happened, howevei, he had seen at a glance that their 
defective ammunition rendered the men useless as 
skirmishers, and that it was no longer piofitable to 
employ them as such. Closing his men, theiefore, 
in double tune on their centre, he oideied them to 
charge the enemy, who, unable to withstand the 
shock, fell back in confusion to their ravines, sufiering 
heavy losses as they fied 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Eose heard that his left 
had completely succeeded in drivmg back mto Kdlpi 
the force under the Edni of JhSnsi and Edo Sdhib 
The battle was won, and he might attack Kdlpi itself 
the next morning before daybreak. 

But the enemy, whose 'morale was shattered by 
their defeat, had already begun to evacuate the place 
In fact Kdlpi had been won ^ by the general action on 
the banks of the Jumna, and was next day occupied 
without further fightmg Vast quantities of stores, 
ammumtion, guns, &o , were found in the fort, which 

‘ In justice to a gallant officer it must here be said that to the 
efficient co operation of Brigadier Maxwell, Sir Hugh Eose owed 
much of his success in the difficult operations before Kalpi 
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was a oentxttl depAt for the rebel troope stationed 
south of the Jumna, between that river and the 
Ganges. 

When explaining to the Oommander in-Ohief his 
reasons for calling on Bngadier Kaxwell to assist 
him for which he had been censured, Sir Hugh Boee 
stated (May 26 1838) that he was inflnenoed by the 
wish to eSeot the rapid oaptore of EilpL He had no 
plan of the fort and only a fiwlty Ordnance map to 
consult. When I came near KAlpi, he wrote, I found 
that it was snirounded by a belt of ravinea about two 
milee in breadth as diffloolt ground as could be seen, 
and that to attack the fort 1 most force the ravines, 
of which the enemy had entrenched the entrance^ 
and afterwards the town which surrounds the fort 
I always thought and hoped that I should have one 
good fight with the rebels for Eilpi and that if they 
lost it, they would evacuato the town and fort. After 
being beaten at Kdnoh, they would have evacuated 
E&Ipi had not the Kawib of B^da lelnfarced them 
with a large body of troops and induced them to stay 
But whether the attack of EUpi was to be deter 
mined ly one or by many days operations I folk the 
conviction I required reinforcements on account 
of the sickly state of my force, and the great strength 
of the ground defended by entrenchments. All the 
old Indian offleera of my force say that they novor 
felt, not oven in Sind, so bed a heat as that of the 
Jumna. The men affected by it had apoplexy, 
violent dying fits, and lost their heads and fight. 
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Brigadier Stuait aud all Ins staff woic on the sick 
list Out of 36 men of the 14th Light Dragoons \^ho 
went from Gulfiuli to reinforce a paity escoiting 
supplies aud threatened by the enemy, 17, after being 
out only three hours, came homo in doolis Out of 
loss than 400 men of the 25th Bomliay Native 
Infantiy whom I took to icinfoico the Second Bri- 
gade, 200 fell out of the number after two hours/ 

Sir Hugh Rose added ' Tho Sepo}6 haMug sworn 
by the Jumna, and full of opium, made a fioice attack 
on my camp The fii'st on Jlay 20th was only on 
our right. It was of com so beaten back , but I did 
not advance because I Imew the enemy’s tactics wore 
to expose us as much as possible to the sun, and I 
had made arrangements mth Maxwell to attack Kfilpi 
on the 22nd after he had shelled the enemy’s defences 
m and in advance of the town Tho second attack 
was on May 22nd It was a geneial one and by their 
whole foice They made a real and violent attack on 
our right, and a strong feint agamst oui centre and 
left Hearmg a heavy fire on oui light, I sent to ask 
Bngadiei Stuart if I should send him any of the 
Camel Corps He asked for 100 I went myself with 
200 to his support I found him with very few men, 
haK of whose rifles would not go off on account of 
bad ammunition ^ , and 40 men were lying close to 

^ It was a proof of the inadequacy of musketry instruction at 
that tune that the troops, having been trained to fire at so short 
a distance, fired generally with a had aim and too high The 
enemy’s casualties were consequently few, and tljose chiefly from 
the bayonet. The men had not, moreover, been tramed either 
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him stmok down by ihe sthl The enemy were close 
np to hifl two mno-poonder guns nnd Brigadier Stuart 
wae BO hard preeeed that he was on the pomt of 
ordering the Artillerymen to draw their ewords and 
defend their guns. I ordered the Riflai and 8oth to 
charge with their bayanete> which young Koea did 
most gallantly and effectnaHy driving the enemy 
back for half a mile. The whole line then advanced 
and they ran in every direction, puraned and cut up 
by the infantry cavalry and artillery The rebels 
are completely down and discouraged. In the pursuit 
they threw away their arms and made no resistance 
Among other guns we took ten horBe>aitlUery guns 
of which they are so proud. We found a subterranean 
magasine of ammunition in the fort, two or three 
excellent foundries and gun manufactonea. The 
quantity of powder and ordnanoe stores In iho magn 
PUP 18 extraordinary 

In a general order to the force, thanking them for 
their devotion and disoiplino, Sir Hugh Rose said 
amongst other things When you first marched I 
told you OB British soldiers, you bad more than 
enough of the courage for the work which was before 

to fln at an aiiaBir on a hifh vlcratien, dot at an •oainj on a 
bmk temm broad nrinaa. A def«et in th* anuBonitioD aapplWd 
to tb* forte alio made ttidf ML From tin mbtaki of not con 
oentratloff tlio whole rtrtagUt of the powder In lb# eharj* by a 
roond ring at tb* bottom, wbteh expamtoo to the Uadm 
bollat, tba oono wxi coir blown off bj thi nploakiD ; and (ba 
ebill of tbe bnUet itoelc la tbo ilfl*. Thli happanod to all th« 
aUnnIclien, to llii dlftrartloo and diDjor of tb# men. 
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you, but that coinage without discipline Mas of no 
avail, and I exhorted you to let discipline bo }Our 
•watchword. You have attended to my ordci-s In 
hardships, in temptations and in dangcis, 30U have 
obeyed your General and have never left 3’our ranks 
You have fought against the strong, and 3'ou have 
piotected the nghts of the weak and dofoncelcss, of 
foes as well as of fnend*?. I have seen 3’’ou m the 
heat of the combat prescive and place children out 
of harm's way. This is the discipline of Chiistian 
soldiers, and this it is which has bi ought 3'ou 
triumphant from the shores of "Western India to the 
waters of the Jumna ’ 

Sir Hugh Eose himself was piostrated with sickness 
He had had three attacks of the sun at Kunch, a 
fourth m an intermediate reconnaissance, and a fifth 
in the general action befoie Kfdpi As the remedies 
administered to enable him to rise again, nde, and 
retain command in the field were necessarily strong, 
whilst his duties became more onerous from aU his 
stafiT being sick or ailmg, he became quite overborne 
with fatigue and anxiety. The condition of the foice 
was described by an eye--witness (Dr. Lowe), who 
wrote ‘ The General was veiy ill , his chief of the staff, 
General Wetheiall, was in a raging fever , his Quarter- 
master-General, Captain Macdonald, worn out, the 
Chaplam of the Force had lost his reason, and was 
apparently sinking fast ' 

The capture of K£lpi completed the plan of the 
campaign, which the Government of India had drawn 
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up for tho Central Koroe, Marcluiig from 

Hhcrw in January 1858 tliat force in five montluj 
had traveraed Central India, had beaten the enemy in 
thirteen general actiona and Biegen, and had oaptured 
some of the strongeat forta in InduL Lord On-nnrng 
telegraphed to Sir Hogh Boee on ilay a4th, 1858 
* Tour oaptore of K<Upi has crowned a series of 
brilliant and uninterrupted sncoesaes. 1 thunV you 
and yonr brave soldiers with aD my heart. 

Sir Cohn Campbell had decided after the fftH 
of Kilpi the Central India Field Force waa to be 
broken up and to be distributed at Qwalior and 
Jh£nsl The necessary arrangements were taken in 
hand and Sir Hugh Kose, worn out with fatigue and 
sunstroke was advised by bis medical officer to 
retoiiL at onoe to Bombay But before he could 
start, intelligenoa came which upset all his plans and 
created a sensation throughout India hardly mfenor 
to that caused by the drat mutinies. The rebel army 
nnder Tintia Topi and the Bdni of Jh6naf, the report 
said, whilst retreating across the Chambal nver bad 
changed their route, and bad attaekod the MahiLr^i 
Smdhia at Bahidarpur nine mDeo from Qwahor 
whereupon his Highness troops of all arms, with 
the exception of a few of his bodyguard had trcach 
eroualy gone over 9710990 to the enemy 

The ilahAri^i, it seems, had called out his troops 
to co-operate with Lord Clydes army against the 
rebels who ware retreating into Rohilkhandj bal 
when he paraded them in order to march, they 
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mutinied to a man After a brave ondcavoui to 
asscitlus autborit}'-, he was forced by the fire of his 
own artillery and the combined attacks of his tioops 
and of the rebel army to fly to Agra, which place he 
leached with difllculty, accompanied by only one or 
two attendants The rebels had meanwhile entered 
Gwalior and looted the treasuiy and jewels ; amongst 
these latter being a famous pearl necklace taken 
fiom the Portuguese regalia The garrison of the 
fort at the same time opened its gate to the rebels , 
and fiom 50 to 60 fine guns (compiismg horse, field, 
and siege artillery), as well as an arsenal with abund- 
ance of warlike stoies, fell mto the enemy’s hands. 
Thus the rebels who had fled a disordeily and help- 
less mob from Kdlpi, now found themselves provided 
with abundance of money, with a serviceable park of 
artiUery, with mat 4 iiel of wai, and with Smdhia’s 
army as their alhes To render the situation still 
more embarrassing, Gwalior fell mto rebel hands at 
the most unfavourable time of the year for militaiy 
operations , on the eve, that is, of the gieat rams, and 
when the heat of summer was at its maximum 

This senous news reached Sir Hugh Kose just 
after his leave had been granted A few days’ lest 
had revived him and he at once telegraphed to the 
Governor-General to say that he would be glad to 
take command of the force ordered to recapture the 
city and fortress Lord Canning thanked him warmly 
for this generous devotion to the public service, and ac- 
cepted the ofier. At the same time, Bngadier- General 
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(tho lat© Field Ujurelial liord} Napier who Imd boon 
appointed to sncoeed Sir Hugh Bose on his depaitnre 
to Bombay now with the generosity which always 
oharactensod him, told Lord fVnning that be wonld 
be delighted to eerve aa second in command and Sir 
Hugh Bose waa glad to have so able an officer to 
assiBt him in the operaiiona. 

Starting on June 5th Sir Hugh reached Bahidnr 
pur the scene of Smdhia e defeat, on June 16th. The 
march was attended with considerable difficulties on 
account of the absence of roads, the want of maps, 
nvers difficolt to be crossed, and heat so intense that 
the thermometer on one occasion stood at 330 when 
it broke. Sir Hogh Boses plan of opeiationB was to 
iBTeet Qwakor as closely as its great extent would 
allow and then to attack on the weakest ndo the 
mreeting troops cutting ofl* the escape of the rebels. 
He hoped that tho defeat of the enemy outside and 
mside the city would be followed, as at Eilpl, by 
tho easy capture of the fortress. A scientido siege of 
the fortrecs would have prolonged the operations far 
into the rainy season. "With great trouble he had 
asoertained that the weakest aide of Qwallor and eon 
sequently the best suited for an attack, was tho cast, 
where tho city was commanded by high hlDs Here, 
too Gwahor might be captured almost out of range 
of tbo guns in the fort. 

Placing tho HaidarfiWld Ccmtingcnt in a position to 
out off tho retreat of the rebels to the South, and 
directing Brigadier Smith with tho Bi^paUma Field 
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Force to move fiom Sipri to Kotnli-lvi-Saifli, about 
seven miles to the east of Gvalioi, Sir Hugh Rose, on 
June i6tb, maicbcd •with Brigadier Stuaib’s column 
and the small force he had brought from Kfilpi 
against the Moiui cantonments These cantonments, 
which lay about five miles fiom Gwahoi, weie ic- 
ported to be in the enemy’s possession. 

A close leconnaissance showed that the side of tlio 
cantonments fionting his foice was occupied b3" strong 
bodies of cavahy, and that with them wei e guns and 
a considerable number of infantry. Feeling ceitain 
that his men would be lemvigorated rathei than 
fatigued by an immediate action, and that the miovale 
of the enemy would be damped by his attacking them 
unexpectedly aftei a long night’s march, — ^for he had 
only leached Bahddurpur at 6 am on Juno i6th and 
marched against Mordr the same day, — he resolved to 
strike at once, and placed the tioops in oidei of 
battle. 

The advance, covered by the Haidardbdd cavahy, 
was made in two Imes m Echelon from the right 
The first line, under the Geneial himself, consisted of 
a field battery and siege guns in the centre, the 86th 
Regiment on the right, the Bombay Native In- 
fantry on the left, and the 14th Light Dragoons on 
each flank The second hne, under Brigadiei -General 
Napier, was placed in ichelon on his left, the left was 
‘refused,’ as the ravmes m this direction were full of 
ambuscaded troops and such a formation would enable 
the whole force to wheel rapidly to the left if necessary. 
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Pttrolfl of cavalry were at the same time sent to search 
the hrriw on the left and rear 

As the troops advanced the enemy in the ravine* 
■were forced to show themadvea by Brigadier General 
Napier and a sharp action took place between them 
and the 71st Etigblanders, who behaved admirably 
routing the enemy with great slaughter In Sir 
Hugh Rosea own words, the commander of the 
second line merited my warmest thanks for hi» akflfol 
management of it. On this occasion, Lientonant 
Neave, of the 71st Hightandera, who led a chaige 
agamsi the enemy and fell mortally wounded, par 
iicolarly distingolahed himself and a sergeant and 
private of the regiment obteined the Victoria Orces 
for personal bravery The sucoess was completed by 
an admirable p ur s ui t of the rebels by a wing of the 
14th Light Dragoona 

The capture of the ilor&r cantonments bad good 
results. It was the first defeat which the combined 
forces of the Kllpi and Gwalior rebels bad Bustalned 
and it enabled Sir Hugh Eos© to at once open up 
coromumoattons with Brigadier Smith at Kotah kl 
Sarai, seven miles to the east, and to reconnoitre 
Gwalior from that side. 

In the meantime Brigadier Smith had a sharp on 
counter with the enemy and was able partially to 
occupy the heights to the east of Gwalior, In splto of 
detanked opposition. In reelstlng a gallant charge 
of a squadron of the 8(h Hussars under Captain 
Heneage, — ^when Iho Hussars passed right through 
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the enemy’s camp, cairying eveiything befoie them — 
the of Jhtosi received her death wound; and 
the spot was afteiwards shown where her body was 
burnt with gieat ceremony^. Thus fell ‘the biavest 
and best military leader of the lebels ’ at the early 
age of twenty years 

Sir Hugh Rose’s reconnaissance of Gwahoi satisfied 
him that the information on which he had decided to 
attack was trustworthy. He could not leave Mor^i, 
however, without adequate protection Brigadiei- 
General Napier was accordmgly posted at the canton- 
ments to guard the position, with instiuctions to 
pursue the enemy when they retreated, while Sir 
Hugh himself, m oidei to complete his communi- 
cations with Brigadier Smith and to attack Gwahoi 
from the east, marched on the afternoon of June 
1 8th towards Kotah-ki-Sarai. The march was very 
harassmg, 100 men of the 85th Regiment alone being 
compelled by the sun to fall out and go mto doohs 
There was clearly no time to lose, and the enemy had 
to be attacked at once A deep ditch suiTounded the 
high hiUs which overlooked Gwahor, but notwith- 
standing this obstacle, the troops quickly gamed 
possession of the heights to the east of the town, and 
came in full view of it A large party of the rebels, 

* This Indian Joan of Arc was dressed in a led jacket and 
trousers and white turhan. She wore Sindhia’s celebrated pearl 
necklace which she had taken from his treasuiy As she lay 
mortally wounded in her tent, she ordered these ornaments to 
he distributed among her troops The whole rebel army mourned 
her loss 

Tv 
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Bom© lo/joo men, were seen drawn np on tlie parade 
square, witli nnmeroua cavalry and two iS-poundeiB, 
besides otter guns. 

Brigadier Smith having come up m the mean 
time and tamed the enemy s left, Sir Hugh Boee 
sent Comet (now Uajor-Genaral) Goldsworthy 8th 
HuasaTB a 'gallant and intelligent officer, for the 
jPleld Battery ^nd Home Artillery The gunnera 
soon opened a saocessful Are, which killed and disabled 
a large number of the enemy and put the rest to 
flight. 

The troops now entered the town without difficulty 
and, marohmg up the mam street, took possession 
of Sindhia s palace ' with the intention of captuimg 
the fort in the morning Brigadier Smith co>operated 
with good eftect on the left near the palace of PhtU 
Bdgh which he took, irflUng numbers of the enemy 
and capturing Beversl guns. 

Tht« wu effeeUd wUhcKit bloodshed thrcpii^ tb« ntefol liiUr 
pocHIoD of OtpUln (now Sir Biolurd) Mimdau H* hipp«n«d to 
be well known to tba OwsUor men, ind gelUntlr Tolonteered to 
SO forwerd elon* to the peleoe eoort jerd, wbloh wu fall of enaed 
end exdted •ol<U «(7 to per e oede them to nboilt peeeeeblj and 
to cIto up the peleoo, Ihej fintonelelx rwosnleed him, end efier 
aome deler eoted on hie edrioe. Chpteln Ucede cejse be«k nnhart 
to the General ■nd re po rto j that the tom eoold dwto foiwartL 
Tb* next dey fltnJble retamed, or ei joyed end orereome, to bh 
eepHel, end Inxleted open Hogh Uaee e dinner in hU 

attended by hli eld Mmale, who eeemed orerwhelmed 
with plunan. Ho wu efterwmrde eiudon* to preeent e medal 
with hii derice, e eerpeot, to *11 the offleen end men of the 
Oentpel Indie Field Foreo tosethor wHh eii rooolhi belle. Lead 
eppcoTod the preecntetloa of the medal, bnt pennbalon 
wee icfoeod by the Qeme Gotmuneat. 
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In the cnrl}' moming (Juno 19th) Su Hugh Rose 
moved Anlh Gcnci’nl Stunit’s Bugade to the left of 
the Gwnlioi Roclc, where it was not precipitate, 
covering the movemeut hj' sending the Natne 
Infantiy, A\ell suppoitod, lound the same soit of 
ground on the light, v. hence they could sci amble up 
the rock above the gateway of the fort. Hero Lieu- 
tenant Rose, son of Rose of KihaAock, commanding 
the advanced skirmishois, caught sight of a depression 
of the ground where the second gate into the foi t was 
situated CoUecting his skinnishei’s into line, he 
stoimed it, effecting a captuie as successful ns it Avas 
bold , but paying for his gallantly with his life 

Sir Hugh Rose noAv sent an older to Brigadiei- 
General Napier to pureue the enemy ns far and as 
closely as he could This Napiei did most effectually’. 

’ Bngadicr Napior wrote to Sir Hugli Koso as follows — ' Camp 
Jitora-Alipur I trust you have rccoi\cd mj’ letters dated cist, 
informing you of our having attacked and dispelled tho enemy 
and captured 25 guns An elephant and some carts and tents 
were also taken, and a Government postbag full of letters for 
youi force I moved jesterdaj by Smauda, intending to linio 
followed the enemy’s traces to Sabulgarh , but I found that, 
from all accounts I could gather, their dispersion was more 
complete even than I had behoved, whilst the lending fugitives 
had already passed Sabulgarh I found tho greatest diffi- 
culty in gettmg supplies, tho natives of tho force havmg been 
without at/a for several days , tho bant/cis had deserted their 
villages, and very small quantities were procurable from tho best 
disposed villages I have no doubt I could have found more, but of 
course tried to avoid embroiling Smdhia with his subjects by any 
coercive measures Under these difficulties, and with the troops 
knocking up much from the intense heat, I have thought it useless 
to advance further and have brought back my column to Jdora- 
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Twenij’ five piecos of artillary were the frmta of bia 
porsm^ as well as the total dispersion of the enemy 
Thus ended on Jtme ^oth, 1858 the taking of 
Gwalior The oporatdona wore briefly snmmed np by 
Sir Hugh Soae in a deapatoh to the Government of 
India, dated October 13th, 1858 in which the General 
wrote • — Am the commander of the troops engaged, 
it is my doty to say that although a most arduous 
campaign had impaired the health and strength of 
my force, their discipline devotion, and courage re- 
mamed unvarying unshaken enabling them to 
make a very rapid march in summer to Qvralior 
fight and gam two actions on the road, one at ITorAr 
Cantonmenta, the other at Kotah ki-Sarai arrive, 
from great distances and by bad roads, at their poets 
before Qwahor on the day appointed, the 19th of 
June and on that same day carry by esBanlt all the 
enemy s positions on strong heights and in most 
difficult ground taking one battery after another 
ay pieces of artillery m the action, 35 m the pursuit, 
besides the guns in the fort, the old city the now city 
and finally the rock of Gwabor held to be ono of the 
most important and strongest fortresses in India. I 

AUpm- OaptAln Boa ■ dotAohmont b her* In clurgo oT th* 
eaptowL Isendinan expreaforrtNn* ftutherorden. I bellem 
ahcnl 300 of the •oeiny hire been kUled | the eountry people aj 
*boot 500 j but the r*beU dbpmod orer tho whole lioe of the 
coontry throwln* »wiy tb*lr snn* and mewotroinenb. I hid oo 
of rawtroke more or lea eerere ywtenby In the ner»e 
Artflkry I wnrer f*lk inythlnj like th* bat SlndhU < bUhfal 
Sowmr* hAT* Ja»t mede their eppeenne*, and I employ them to 
h*Te A r*by be t ween thb And Qwellor for yocr tnfwer 
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marclied on June 9th fiom Kdlpi, and on the 19th of 
the same month the Gwalior State was lestoied to 
theii pimce’ 

The Government of India was more than satisfied 
at the lesult; and immediate steps were taken to 
make known its approval. A telegram fiom the 
President in Council was sent to aU stations, at 
Lord Canning’s desire, lequesting that ‘the news 
may be spread through every part of the Deccan, 
and all Southern and Eastern India, and that the 
restoration of our brave and faithful aUy Smdhia 
through British arms may be loudly proclaimed’ 
At the same time, a public notification was issued 
at Calcutta, ordering a ‘ royal salute ’ to be fired at 
every large town in India to celebrate the event 
The feeling amongst Anglo-Indians generally was 
fairly reflected in a letter written by a correspondent 
at Gwahor to the public press m June, 1858. After 
mentioning that Sir Hugh Kose was about to leave 
foi Bombay, to take command of the Poona Division, 
the writer said ‘ His career has been a glorious one, 
and IS worthily crowned by the capture of Gwahor 
and the utter defeat of the rebels here His position 
is the proudest that any General has occupied m this 
country for many a long day ' 

Nor were his services forgotten at home He was 
created a G C B and appomted to the Colonelcy of the 
45th Regiment His name was also mentioned m the 
vote of thanks, passed in both Houses of Parhament,to 
the troops engaged m the Mutiny Campaign , on which 
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occasion high praiae -was bestowed on his wHIl and 
gallantry by the Earl of Derby, the Dohe of Cambridge, 
Lord Palmerston, and other distinguished statesmen. 
It ifl impossible, however to overlook the keen 
disappointment that was felt in the Service when the 
troops of the Central India Field Force were not 
only forbidden to accept the silver star which the 
MahjtrijA Sindhia deeirod to give them, bnt received 
no haSAa. and no decoration, for a senes of brilliant 
snocesses untarnished by a defeat or retreat, except the 
general clasp that was given promiscnonsly to all the 
troops m Central India, some of whom had done 
Httle or nothing To crown all, the Central India 
Field Force was debarred, by a speoia] plflsding 
founded on some Admiralty mhng respecting the 
blockade of ports by shipe of war from partlfsipating 
in the prize-money foand at BAnda and Eirwi; ol 
though the right of the Force to receive a share 
hiul been frankly acknowledged by the Government 
of India, by the Commander in Chief in India, and 
by the mihtary anthoiities and head of the Govern- 
ment at home. Sir Hugh Rose himself never asked 
for and never received any pension and his means 
at thui. tune being small, the loss of some £50,000 os 
his own personal share m the coveted pnze-money was 
a Bonoos one. 

Tn bringing to a close the stery of the Soathem 
operations, it may not be improper to quote the remarks 
of an impartial cntio' wbo wntes It seldom happens 
1 Priehird* Im^U. 
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that a great war or a serious political cnsis fails in 
bimging forward the man of the time, whose gemus 
lacked only the oppoitnnity of development The 
campaign in India of 1857-58 was no exception to 
the rule Far m advance of any of the other com- 
manders m gemus, tact, judgment, energy, and that 
unflmching determination which has won for England 
so many victories hy sea and land, the character of 
Sir Hugh Kose, to any one who studies the military 
history of those times, stands out prominently. If 
his services have been barely rewarded, they have 
never been appreciated, because not thoroughly imder- 
stood m England In India it is generally believed 
some official jealousy threw into the shade what was 
undoubtedly one of the most bnlhant achievements 
that the military history of any country m ancient 01 
modem times has recoided Important as were the 
operations under Lord Clyde in Oudh and Bohilkhand, 
they would have been profitless, so far as putting an 
end to the war is concerned, had it not been for the 
vigour, determination, and skill of his lieutenant , and 
fortunate it was for us that the tremendous task of 
recovering Central India, from the borders of the 
Western Presidency up to the Ganges, had been en- 
trusted to a commander of Sir Hugh Bose’s stamp 
Had it been made over to a less able man, the result 
would have been the transference of the seat of war 
from Oudh and Bohilkhand to Central India , where 
in a most difficult country, smTounded by mdependent 
States only half mclmed to side with us, the campaign. 
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instead of bang closed in 1859 would have probably 
gone on two years longer Had all Sir Hogh Boee s 
previoufl service been passed in India, had he made 
the ooontry and the oharsirter of its inhabitants his 
study for years, he coold not have shown greater 
knowledge of the most effective method of dealing 
with the rebelhon. With a small but well-appointed 
force a tithe of that with which Lord Clyde confronted 
an enemy scarcely leas formidable, he marched an one 
career of conquest from the Western Presidency right 
up to K^Ipi on the Jamna, captured fortressee and 
walled towns, driving the enemy before b<m fighting 
battles against mormons odds with one hand wlule 
with the other, he kept open his communications, or 
as at Jhinsi, nvuntained a siege. He nndontood the 
immense importance m Asiatic warlare of keeping 
the ball rolling He allowed the cnomy no breathing 
time. The consequence was that, formidable as they 
were in numbers in oharaoter in desperation, in re- 
sources, in position, and in the sympathy of the 
population, they disappeared before the British troops 
as a row of houses built op with a pack of cords falls 
at the touch of the hand. Such an unchocVod career 
of conquest resembles that of the Israolitish invaders 
of Palestine. It was an achievement scarcely less 
gkmouB than the Retreat of the Ten Thousand.’ 

Having made over the command of the Central 
India Field Force to Bngadier-Qenoral Napier, Sir 
Hngh Bose bade farewell to his troops and sot out on 
June ap 1858, tor^oln his command at Poona, where 
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he lapidly legamed his health. On all sides he le- 
ceived kindnesses and congiatulations ‘ People of all 
classes,’ he wrote August 18, 1858, ‘continue to give 
me aU sorts of ovations, but public favoui is a veiy 
fitful thing and may change in a contiaiy direction 
at any moment I am all leady however, thank God, 
for another campaign, although from all accounts I 
think there will not be one.’ 

Only two anxieties, at Ihis penod, weighed on his 
nund. One was owmg to the delay m the submission 
of his reports and despatches , which delay not only 
elicited a repioof from Government, but also helped 
to postpone a proper appreciation of the value of his 
campaign The other anxiety was the escape to 
Southern India and the vam and contmued puisuit 
of the ubiquitous Tdntia Topi The delay of the 
despatches was much to be legietted, and was almost 
unaccountable. Judging from the correspondence 
which passed at the time, it arose partly fiom the 
labour which it cost to place on record an accmate 
account of the rapid events that had taken place, 
and partly from the fact that during the campaign he 
had no plans of forts or positions, and was therefore 
unable to undertake any operation without reconnoit- 
iing locahties himself, bemg often — one might almost 
say daily — ^fourteen and fifteen hours in the saddle on 
that kind of duty As regards Tdntia Topi, it was not 
until the spnng of 1859 that his hiding-place was be- 
trayed by an associate, and he was captured by Meade 
and hanged at Sipri on April 1 8th of that year. 
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On March o^th, 1859 Sir Hugh Eooe ttm ap- 
pomtod to the Command in Chief of the Bombay 
Army At the end of a few months he was trana 
ferred (June 4th, i85o) on the departure of Lord 
Clyde for England, to the Commander m-Cluefelup 
of India. Thia appomiment greatly pleased him , 
and he wrote (Sept, 19th, i860) Aa a proof of con 
fidenoe and approval, my being made Commander in 
Chief 18 more gratifying th^n a peerage, eepemally 
when the Indian Army has to be reorganised I will 
endeavour to bear with humihty my elevation, which 
I am convmoed I owe more to the signal mercy of 
God than to my own merits. 1 feal that with His 
blessing I can do an namense amount of good but I 
shall fail m doing what I ought to do, if 1 give way 
to anything like feelings of pnde. 

After hnMing this ooimnand for five years Sir 
Hugh Bose returned to T^gland was raind to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Strathnaim of Strath 
TiBJT D and Jhinsi, and was subeequently promoted 
to the rank of Field Marshal. He died suddenly at 
Pans on the i6th of October 1885, at the ago of 
eighty four and now hes in the family graveyard of 
the Pnory Church of Ohristchnroh Hants. 
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Reconstruct ION 

As may readil}' be imngmed, even by rcadcm wlio 
aie unfamibar vmtb the details of military administra- 
tion m India, it was impossible that the defeat of tlie 
rebels m the field should be followed by a tranquil 
restoration of the status quo ante Bloodshed and 
disorder had given way to peace and to measuics 
of reorganisation, but it lequiiod all the vusdom of 
the conquerors to reconstruct institutions which had 
been shaken and discredited , besides dealing with a 
local European army which, after splendid service m 
the field, tarnished the glory of its success by a 
so-called ‘white’ mutiny, and with a disbanded 
Sepoy force which was alike despised and detested 
Everything was more or less in a state of transition 
Men of Indian experience vied with each other m 
efforts to change everything, to replace everythmg, 
nor IS it extraordmaiy that the improved systems 
and new organisations, eventually adopted, were often 
found to be of doubtful utihty 

The reformers of one great school contended that to 
be ready for offence was the only way to avoid bemg 
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att fl c k ed and that if the peace of Ttk^Im. -^^as to be 
eafegnarded irom internal commotion imd foreign 
aggression, the army must be made strong enough to 
overawe enemiea either within or without its boun 
danes. They acoordin^y advocated laige Increasee in 
the permanent Bntiah Army statlaned in the country 
the formation of a powerful Navy j a wholesale 
reduction of the Native Army, which was best fitted, 
they argued, for pohee duties , an entire rearmament 
of battenee, forts, and fortified positions and a 
complete remodelling of all civil and military institu 
tions^ 

Another school of experts would have none of these 
things. We should hold India, they contended not 
by the sword, but by winning the love and afiectlon 
of oonquered races, and by inviting all classes to take 
a larger share in the civil and mihtary govonimont of 
the country There was much to be said in favour of 
both Bohools. The arguments of each were submitted 
to the verdict of public opinion with considerable 
abihty and earnestness and wero in due course 
recorded in those ponderous Blue Books and volnmi 
nous reports which ere the delight of Govommenls 
and Eoyal Commissions of the present century 

To make a proper use of the opportunity was more 
difficult than to win the battle For there >ras on 
Eaet India Company to dispose of , a Company which 
boldly asserted that, as a governing body, it was ‘ not 
only one of the purest in Intention, but one of the 
most beneficent in act ever known among mankind- 
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Tlierc -wero, morcovoi, the onicois of a (li^l)an(lo(l 
array whose interests lind to he studied, albeit then 
ignorance of the men they commanded, and their un- 
fitness for oidinnry military command, in too many 
cases, had precipitated the disn'^tor which had left tlicm 
without regimentsS. And not to speak of the \anod 
questions of moment that arose in connection uith 
the European portion of the Company’s forces, thcic 
was above all the nccossitj' of forming a now Native 
Arm}’- on the nuns of an old one whose iraditioim, 
after all, had been honourable, whose sornce up to 
the date of the Mutiny had been invaluable, and whose 
place it was not easy to fill 

On Lord Canning piincipally devolved the iiksome 
duty of reconciling incompatiblo opinion, and of 
reorganising the defences of India The Gov^einoi- 
Gcneial had homo with calmness the brunt of the 
Mutiny. He was fearless of responsibility, he liad a 
consideiablo insight into charactoi, and he had 
attained, during the time of trial, an unusual degiee 
of military prescience and mstmet, which made itself 
felt on occasions when he had to control with his 
mtelligencG and judgment the barrack-yard know- 
ledge of some of the baiTack-yard soldiers who earned 
out his orders 

India was still feeling the shock from which it had 
barely recovered, and Loid Canning, therefoie, felt 
that while he could afibid to be pacific, he could not 
afibrd to be weak We had originally fought our way 
to power m the East , and it was now for us to show 
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oorsel^^ea capable of retaining tbe great poaition that 
had been recommitted, as it were, into onr liw-nrlB by 
ProTidenoo. The tune was coming when it would 
be our duty to think leas of ruling by the sword, and 
more of Bccuring the goodwill and affection of the 
people. But that tune had not yet arrived, and the 
Indian Govemment had therefore to pay almost 
exoloflive attention, for several yean after the Mutiny 
to mihtary measures and military precautions. 

The general population and educated classes in 
the Bntiah provmoea had stood aloof from the revolt, 
and the closer incorporation of their interests with 
the Boling Power formed part of the soheroe But 
temtcnea that for a thousand years had been hold 
by the s w o r d , and the great kingdomB of Oudh and 
Haidartfb^ the Marithit States, and the Pui^ab 
which had been eetablished sinee the rise of British 
power must still it was nghtly considered, be held 
by a sword firmly grasped- These were the sonti 
menta that actuated the minds of Indian adminis- 
trators during the eventful years of change and recon 
etmction which followed the suppression of the Mutiny 
They were years of destruction as well as of 
oonstruction- The first Institution to bo abolished 
was the East India Company itself. However useful 
in earlier generations, a dual govemment had resulted 
disastrously in divided rosponsibUitios and there was 
no other alternative open but to replace the Company s 
depreciated authority by the sooptro of the Quecn- 
Accordingly after an existence of some two and a 
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half centuries, the East India Company was huned 
decently and in order in the autumn of 1858 , and 
the Queen’s Government assumed control of the 
administration The change was foimally accom- 
plished by the Act for the better goveimment of India, 
passed on August a, 1858 , and on November i, it 
was announced m a noble and heart-stirring procla- 
mation addressed by the Sovereign to her Indian 
subjects 

After calling uponaU subjects to bear true allegiance 
to the Crown, and nommatmg Lord Canning to be 
first Viceroy and Governor-General, the Eoyal Pro- 
clamation said ‘ We hereby announce to the Native 
Prmces of India that all treaties and engagements 
made with them by or under the authority of the 
Honorable East India Company are by Us accepted 
and will be scrupulously mamtamed, and We look foi 
a like observance on their part We desire no exten- 
sions of Our present territorial possessions, and, 
while We will permit no aggression upon Our 
dominions or Our nghts to be attempted with 
impumty, We shall sanction no encroachment on 
those of others. We shall respect the rights, digmty, 
and honour of Native Prmces as Our own , and we 
desire that they, as well as Our own subjects, should 
enjoy prosperity, and that social advancement which 
can only be secured by mtemal peace and good 
government We hold ourselves boimd to the 
natives of Our Indian tenitories by the same ob- 
hgations of duty which bmd us to all Our other 
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BubjectB and those obligations, by the blessing of 
God, "we shall fenthfoUy and oonscientiouilj Wfil 
Firmly reljmg OarselroB on the troth of ChukiaDity 
hnd acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion, We disolflim alike the right and the desire 
to impose Oar oonyicfcions on any of Onr subjects. 
We declare it to be Onr Eoyal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observancee but that all shall alike oqjoy the equal 
and unpartoal protection of law and We do strictly 
charge and eiyoin all those who may bo in authority 
under Us that they abstain from all inieoference with 
the religions belief or worship of anv of Our subjects 
on pain of Our highest displeasure. And it is Our 
farther will that, bo far as may be Our snljects of 
wbatever race or creed be freely or impartially ad 
nutted to offices in Oar service, the dotiM of which 
they may be qualified by Ihedr education, abflity and 
integnty duly to discharge. We know and respect 
the foolmgs of attachment with which the natives of 
India re^^rd the lands inherited by them from their 
anceatora, and We desire to protect them in all rights 
connected therewith, subject to the equitable demands 
of the State and Wo will that, generally in framing 
and adnumstonng the law duo regard bo paid to tbo 
ancient rights, ways, and customs of India- Wo 
deeply lament tho evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by tho acts of ambitious men who 
have deceived their countrymen by false reports, and 
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led them into open rebellion Our power has been 
ebown by tbe suppression of that rebelbon in tbe 
field, We desire to show our mercy by pardoning 
tbe oflfences of those who have been thus misled, but 
who desire to return to tbe path of duty ’ 

We now come to tbe measures of military re- 
organisation undertaken after tbe Mutiny Masses 
of Reports so dear to Indian admimstrators were 
collected in India, while a Royal Commission was 
issued in England, to decide, for good or for evil, 
tbe future destmy of tbe Indian Army This Com- 
mission recommended tbe abobtion of tbe local 
European Army, and its amalgamation with tbe so- 
called ‘ Queen’s Army ’ Tbeir proposals were accepted, 
and tbe European tioops of tbe Company’s foices, 
numbering about 14,000 officeis and men, ceased 
to have a separate existence. Tbe Artillery became 
Royal Artdlei y, the Cavalry became tbe I9tb, 2otb, 
and a 1st Hussars, and tbe Infantry were formed 
mto regiments of tbe Line numbered from loi to 
109 

This transference of tbe Company’s Europeans was 
not unattended with disturbance Many regretted, 
and still regret, tbe change Tbe European soldiers, 
led astray by evil advisers, and resenting what 
they regarded as a breach of faith on tbe part of 
Government, displayed a spmt of insubordmation 
which, weakly dealt with m its birtb-tbroes by tbe 
military authorities, grew mto tbe so-called ‘ white 
mutmy’ Tbe measures taken for its suppression 

L 
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were effectiTB nor could the movement ftTrect the 
progreaa of reform 

Changes rapidlj followed one upon another The 
European offioere of the old Native Army and thoe© of 
the Company s European troops who did not accept 
service in the new Bojal Begimente formed with 
freshly recruited Native soldieos the new TnHUn 
Army Thu army was enlisted for general sorvice, 
and leoonatmcted on what is Jcnown as the irr^;nlar 
system a system somewhat severely applied and with 
doubtful results to the Native cavalry and Infantry 
of all the three Presidenaies. The levies which had 
been raised during the Mutiny were formed into Lino 
raiments or dubanded, and, as we shall see presently 
the Native Army was largely reduced. 

The necessity for providu^ for the large number 
of officers whose raiments no longer existed gave 
the militaiy autfaontms mnoh concern during this 
anxious penod. The intereats of the offloor* con flicted 
in some measure with those of the pubho service 
gnd a not altogether succesafol compromise was 
arrived at which resulted, in 1861 in the formation 
of the Tnftitm Staff Corps. Ihe principle on which 
tho old Company’s army was officered had no doubt 
been faulty, inasmuch as it led to the practice of 
detaching from r^fiments tho best offleors to spend 
the res* 0/ their sarvJcs in civil duties unconnected 
with a military career But the new sj-stem was 
equally faulty, inasmuch os it enabled young offieerB 
to abandon a miLtaiy career almost at tho outset 
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for chtI cmplojinent, and 3 et to iisc under the Staff 
Corps rules at fixed peiiods of j’^enrs to the liighcr 
militarj^ ranks, 'vsutliout the slightest jiretence of 
militai}’’ service, and to retire eventually on ‘ Colonel’s 
allowances/ which represented a pension oven in excess 
of that given to any CivU servant In fact the n hole 
sj’^stem of the Staff Coips was unsound. The event 
proved that the Royal Commissioners would have 
acted more wisely had they listened, in 1859, to the 
advice of the Duke of Cambndge, who, foieseeing the 
evils of the Staff Corps system, strongly urged the estab- 
lishment of a general list for the promotion of officem 
Amid all these vaiaed changes and compbcations 
the veteran Lord Cl^^de took a wcU-eamed rest , and 
bending his steps homeward, handed over the chief 
mihtary command in India, on June 4, i860, to 
Sir Hugh Rose There could not have been a better 
selection on the part of the Queen’s Government 
for so difficult a post , and no one rejoiced in it more 
smeerely than Lord Clyde himself, although it did not 
altogether accord at the moment with his own per- 
sonal views One of the first duties which Sir Hugh 
Rose set before himself, after takmg over the chief 
command, was to improve the disciplme of the 
English Army m India, whieh, from the effects of 
the Mutmy and the long campaign consequent on it, 
was in a lax condition This evil was especially 
apparent amongst the Company’s old regiments 
known as ‘ European,’ m contiadistmction to the 
^ Royal’ army. The pievaihng discontent at length 
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cnlmiaated in open mntinonfl condact on the pert 
of a European regiment at Dm£pur and Sir Hugh 
Eoso, find i ng it impoBaxhle to allaj’ by ordinary 
metiiodB this Bpint of insubordination, was forced 
to warn the army at largo that he intended to 
senoua notioe of the next oase that came before Tum. 

Snoh a case ocourred m the 5 th European H^iment* 
Private Johnson disobeyed a ioperior oflScor and 
for this Tvas found guilty and sentenced to be shot. 
The Oommander in*4jhi6f resolved, mnoh against his 
own personal feeling of compassion, to enforce the 
sentence. In doing so he wrote in a Oeneral Order 
(November 8th, t86o) Hia ExceJJenoy^s regret that 
he is compelled to emforce the sentence U mostsmcerc 
But that regret u diminished when he refieets that 
the present example is neoesBary for the good of 
the State, that it is an act of mercy to all misguided 
soldiers who may be tempted to follow the fatal 
example of the 5 th Regiment, which has caused sorrow 
and indignation throughout the army The execution 
of the sentence was followed by the disbandment 
of the regiment. 

Another matter which Sir Hugh Boeo saw to bo of 
•vital importance to the European soldier m India, 
yna the provulon of some employment for him in 
the weaij hoars of cantomnent Ufo "With this object, 
and with the cordial support of the supreme Go\om 
ment, he made arrangements for the maintcnanco of 
workshops regimental institutions and soldiers gar 
which, after fair trial proved oxtremol} beneficial, 
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and •vrcre soon aftoiwaids adopted at all places gai- 
iisoned by the British ilamy at home and abroad 
AYhile pajnng attention to the British poition 
of the army in India, Sir Hugh Bose did not foigct 
theHative legiments, some of vrhicli,and particulaily 
the Native Lvegular Cavalry, are now second to no 
troops in the world for discipline, efficiency, and good 
conduct It was his constant endeavour to make tlie 
aimy of India not onl}’- effective as a fighting machine, 
but perfect m interior economy and discipline 

In April, 1865, after five j^ears’ tenure of the post, 
Sn Hugh Bose relinquished the chief command, 
amidst much regret and many valued expressions of 
goodwill on the part both of officom and men One 
of the most gratifying tokens of this feeling was given 
at a farewell entertainment at Simla, on September 
27th, 1864, when Sir Bobei*t Napier (the late Lord 
Napier of Magdala), for whom Su Hugh had a warm 
admiration and regard, said ‘ Never has the army of 
India had a chief more earnestly sobcitous to ensure 
its efficiency than Sn Hugh Bose , never, I believe, 
has the army of India been in a more efficient condition 
than it IS at the present moment , never has the army 
of India had a chief whom it would have followed to 
the field, against a foe worthy of it, with fuller con- 
fidence of success than this army would feel under its 
present Commander-in-Chief ^ 

On his arrival m England, Sir Hugh Bose was ap- 
pomted by the Duke of Cambridge to be Commander of 
the forces m^Ir eland The Tzmes of the day (May 22, 
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1855) weloomod the veteitui home, ‘after a career ‘which 
would have entitled a fioman general to a tmunph 

Having given thia aomewhat imperfect sketch of 
the change* in the Indian Army directly brought 
about by the events of the Mutiny it may not be oat 
of plaoo to carry our ihonghte backwards, by tracing 
briefly the nse of the military forces of the three 
PresidenoieB, in order that the differenoe between our 
mihtary position under the Company and under the 
Queen may be clearly appreciated- It must be re- 
membered that, for military and administrative pur 
poeee, Brituh India has up to the present time been 
divided into three great political sections — Bengal 
Madras, and Bombay and that the Native Army of 
India has always consisted of three porUons eont*- 
pondmg to the three Fresidenclee. This separation 
into three distinct armies iras the natural consequence 
of the original foundation of separate settlements and 
feotones in India each of which retains to the present 
day its own separate history and traditions. 

Of the three Presidenciee, Madras is the oldest 
Ihe first armed force in this Preaiden(y was the little 
gamson of Armagon on the Coromandel Coast, con 
eistuig of la guns and a8 soldiera. In 1644 Fort St 
George -was built and garrisoned by 100 soldiers and 
m 165s Madras became a Presidency In 1748 the 
various independent oompanic* of factory guards at 
settlements on the coast -were consolidated into the 
Madras European Regiment In the following year 
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Clive, -with only 200 soldiers and 300 Sepoys, seized 
and held Arcot, the capit-al of the Kamritik, and on 
three several occasions defeated the troops of tlio 
Navrflb and their French auxihai'ics. 

From this period ^vo may date the first military 
povrer of Madras In 1754, a Royal regiment, the 
39th Foot, was sent out to hladras for the first time, 
to he followed, four years afterwards, by three other 
Royal regiments In 1784 the number of the Native 
troops m Madras had risen to 34,000 

In regard to Bengal, it appears that in 1650 the 
English traders in that part of India were restricted 
to a military establishment of an ensign and 90 men 
Shortly afterwards, this little corps was reinforced 
from Madras by ‘ a corporal of approved fidehty and 
20 soldiers ’ At the battle of Hassey a century later 
(June 23, 1757), the force under Chve consisted of the 
39th Foot and some 3000 Madras Sepoys ; the defeated 
army numbenng about 70,000 men 

The island of Bombay, as is well known, formed part 
of the marriage portion received by Chailes II with the 
Infanta of Portugal, and in 1662 the Bombay regiment 
of Europeans was raised to defend, the place. In i568 
the island was gi anted to the East India Company ; 
and m 1 708 Bombay became a Presidency By 1 794, in 
consequence of the struggles with the Mar^thd power, 
the native troops had been increased to 24,000 men 
In 1795 a general reoiganisation of the Indian 
armies took place The officers in each Presidency, 
hitherto home on general lists according to the 
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branchoa of the eemee to which they belonged, were 
formed into cadree of regimcmta, and at the same time 
an establishment of general officers was created. 
This was followed by aogmentationj in nnmoncal 
strength till, in 1808 the total mihtaiy force in British 
India amounted to Europeans and 154,000 

Nativee. The first half of the present century 
witnessed a senes of wars and annexations, which 
neceeaitated further increases in the nuhtary force. 
Horse artillery was .formed ; and the artillery semco 
generally was placed on a strong footing Regiments 
of insular cavalry were added to the establishment, 
while local corps and contingents were raised, some 
of which (sQch as the Poiyab Irregular Fortje and the 
HaidarihAd Contingent) soon became formidable 
The officering and recruiting of the three armies 
was at the time of the Uatiny in essentials ahke 
m each Presidenoy The offioers ware mainly snpplied 
by the Company s Uihtary College at Addiscomho 
(established in 1809) direct appointments being mad© 
by the Court of Director*. The Bengal Army was 
recmitod from HindastXn the inlantry being chiefly 
drawn from Oudh and Bebar The soldier* wore 
usually high caste Hindus, but a sixth of them wero 
Muhammadans recruited from Rohilkhnnd and the 
Gangetio Doib. The only other elements m Iho 
Ben^ Army wore the four Gurkha regiments on 
listed from NepAl and the local Punjab Irregular 
Force. The Madras Army was chiefly recruited from 
that Preaidenoy or from the Native Slates adjoining it, 
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and consisted of Mnbanimndans, Bi-ilhnmns, Jlaifithils, 
Telingds, and Tamils The Bombay iVnny ivas re- 
cruited mainly from its owm Presidency, but contained 
some Hindustenis Most of the Bombay Sepoys ore 
Mardtbils and Muhammadans ; but the Bombay Light 
Cavalry vrerc brought for the most part from Hin- 
dusten proper 

In the year preceding the Mutiny the Indian Aimy 
had reached its highest stiength , amounting in 
numbers to no fewer than 39,000 Europeans of all arms, 
with 276 field guns and about 320,000 Native troops 
(mcludmg local and iiiegular foices), with 248 field 
guns , truly a magnificent establishment ‘ outwardly 
worthy of the great Empiio which England had 
cieated for heiself in the East, but inwaidly unsound 
and on the very eve of crumbling to pieces ’ 

We are now m a position to nghtly appreciate the 
military lefoims earned out subsequent to the Mutiny, 
The new oiganisation to which leference has abeady 
been made was promulgated in 1863 It entailed 
changes both in the recruitment and composition of the 
Indian Aimy The Bengal Army is now chiefly com- 
posed of Muhammadans, Hmdus, Kdjputs, Punjabis, 
and Pathfins , and while some legiments are entirely of 
one race, such as the Giirkhas and a few Sikh corps, 
m others different races are mixed by companies or 
otherwise There are no official restnctions on caste or 
race, but care is taken to prevent an undue prepon- 
derance of any one class Enlistment remains purely 
voluntary In the Bengal, as in the Madras and Bombay 
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armies, the native offieera are appointed from the non 
oommisaioned ranks, with the eicepfacm of a very few 
natavea of rank and position, who obtam direct com 
miaaioiLs. The Biitiah offloers m all three Nktivo 
amuee are obtained throngh the medium of the Staff 
Corps already referred to. This Staff Corps is re- 
cruited by commiaaloued volunteers from the Bntish 
Army and now supplies the native armies of India 
with regimental offioeia. 

The Madras Native Army is composed of a limited 
number of Cbnatians and Muhammadans, and a largo 
proportion of Telingia or Gentus and Tamils. The 
cavalry are mostly Arcot Musalmins, desoendants of 
the soldiers of the old Nawilbe of the Eanuitik. The 
army is recruited as in Bengal, but it has a peculmr 
mstitutaon of its own, namely the recruit and pen 
Sion boys (sons of soldiers and pensionora) attached to 
each regiment and transferred to the ranks whon they 
attam a proper standard of age and efficiency —ft vain 
able institution, which afforda ft powerful hold upon tho 
fidelity of the men. The Bombay Army resembles thatof 
Bengal in its recruiting organisation, and cquipraonts. 
It is composed of a few Christians, some Bnlhmans, 
Rfijputs, and other Hindu castes; but mainly Har^this 
and Purwaris, with a few Fui^abis and Rith£ns. 

It u no easy task to draw eompamons between 
native soldiers recruited from so many different parts 
of the Empire. It is genereUy acknowledged, how 
ever that the most warlUco are tho inhabitants of 
Sind, tho Puryab and Trans-Indofl tcmtoiy 
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to these come the mea of Eohilkhand and Oudh, and 
the Mardthds All these races possess a kecnoi 
aptitude for military training and are usually of a 
better physique than the general population of the 
Peninsula Of the actual value of Native tioops, it is 
stiU more difficult to foim a correct estimate ; but it 
has been truly said by a distmguished military "writer 
that the natives of India, both as fi lends and foes, have 
proved themselves gallant soldiers, not unworthy of 
bemg matched "with Europeans Tlie ordmary Sepoy 
under the guidance of British officers has furnished 
many instances of heroism and devotion A Bengal 
regiment successfully stood the brunt of a charge by 
the French at the battle of Porto Novo in 1781. The 
devoted courage of Chve’s Sepoys at Arcot and 
Plassey has passed into a proverb At the siege of 
Delhi, m 1857, Native regiments sustained losses 
which few European troops could have home , while 
many of the men then in hospital, "with wounds only 
partly healed, volunteered to join in the final assault 
Our present mihtary position in India afibrds abun- 
dant e"vidence of the strenuous and successful efibrts 
of Anglo-Indian administrators and commanders to 
brmg the army and its establishments to the highest 
degree of efficiency attainable With a view to 
protection of the country, both against commotions 
within and aggressive attacks from without, there 
have been in recent years many important modifica- 
tions and developments of the reorganisation rendered 
necessary after the suppression of the Mutmy 
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The edacataon of the nmy generally ib now mnch 
tQore onrefoUy attended to than in the old day®. 
Inatrootion in mnsketry, gymnastiOB, and gamaon 
dutiea ifl provided and atiicter testa are impoeod 
on ail candidates for Staff employ or for promotion- 
Armed campa of exercise have been instituted, whore 
large bodies of troops are assembled, and opportumtiee 
are afforded for higher taoiioal training The Com 
miflaanat department Haa been improved and enlarged 
the mil ita r y acoounta branch has beem remodelled 
and the supply and mannJactnre of maUnd of war 
now leaves little ground lor cnticism- The newregu 
lataons for the rehef of troops have greatly shortened 
the Bndsh soldier's term of Indian service. For Ms 
benedt, too large barracks have bean buBt on approved 
principles in the plains, and sanitana oonstnicted 
to bold about lopoo Bniieb troope in the bills 
during the hot weather By all these and similar 
measures and by a liboral expenditure of money on 
eanitaiy requirements, tho death rate of the British 
Army in India has been reduced to cme-half what 
it was in former yeare- 

Other great guestionB still remain to be dealt with. 
The conditions which led to the formation and growth 
of three Presidenoy armies aro materially altered by 
the development of intercommunication between the 
vanons provmces of India and the system is unhkcly 
to bo mnch longer retained. Tho expedient of a Staff 
Corps has been found cumbrous, and its abolition is 
becoming only a matter of time. 
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It should he added that the military position of 
India has been further strengthened by the enrolment 
of about 20,000 European volunteers, that a resei ve of 
Native soldiers has been organised, and that by re- 
ductions on the one hand and improved organisation 
on the other, earned out under the supervision of ex- 
perienced Bntish officers, a large number of troops in 
the pay of our Chiefs and Feudatones have been made 
effective for service in a second Ime of defence. 
Contmgents famished by Native States have already 
proved m many campaigns that they are valuable 
auxiharies 

The contrast between the state of thmgs now and 
the situation in 1 857 is indeed a stnkmg one. At the 
outbreak of the Mutmy the army in India, as alieady 
said, was composed of about 39,000 British and 225,000 
Native troops, including men m contmgents paid by 
and serving m Native States Natives manned more 
than half the guns , and to a great extent held 
oui arsenals, magazmes, and fortifications At the 
present time the Army consists of 72,000 Bntish 
and about 157,000 Native soldieis, including all the 
regular contingents on the Indian estabhshment servmg 
in Native States, besides some 170,000 regular police 
Out of 103 battenes of artillery, 88 are manned by 
Europeans Guns and lufles of the newest pattern 
have been supplied to the troops The rapid con- 
struction of railways (288 miles of railway were 
open m 1857—58, there aie now 16,000 miles, an exten- 
sion entailing a cost of two hundi ed milhons sterlmg) 
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has faoilit&tQd. & ocmtr^lisatioii of authority, and per 
roite of a rapid eonoentration of txoope at any point 
either 'within Jndian limita or on the firontier The 
unpro’yement of roada and other communications, of 
frontier defenoea, harraoks, transport serviooB and field 
eetablishmeiita, should also be tAb-wn mto aocount and 
a &ir survey of the situation must compel even the 
pOBffhnlst observer to admit that, at vast labour and 
expense, the military position of India is, on the whole, 
eatiafactory and la being stall strengthened, day by 
day nnder the eyes of an ever vigilant Government, 
aided by experienced militaiy commanders. 

Should the questaou be asked as to the rtalstanee 
which India could offer m tiie event of on attack 
ihrm without, it may be stated with some confidence 
that the Qovermnent, at the present moment, could 
put mto the field with oompaxative esse two strong 
army corps, folly equipped while for purposes of a 
reserve and on what may be called the lines of in 
tenor defence, it would not be difficult to employ, In 
addition to the number of r^ular soldiers left behmd, a 
considerable portion of the 33,000 Europeans and the 
800000 native Ohristlans residont in India not to 
mention the assistance which could bo obtained from 
the native population (including about 50,000 Indian 
Portuguese and PArals), who might bo largely era 
ployed, for temporerUy holding sirateglo centres 
during operations on or bej'ond the frontier 

It ■would be 'undesiroblo here to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of various minor details of military organiaa 
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tion which occupy the attention of those responsible 
for the safety of our Indian Empire Theie are one 
or two points, however, on which something fuithei 
may be said The tendency of eveiy economical 01 
popularity-huntmg Government is to cheapen or le- 
duce its army. Such 1 eductions aie comparatively 
easy , for they are certain to be defended and approved 
by people who have had no military training and no 
military experience In the case of India, there has 
been a tendency on the pait of English financieis 
to view with favour any proposal for a reduction of 
Euiopean tioops in that countiy, and even to speak 
of a withdrawal of a portion of them in the event of 
Euiopean complications 

Very different was the view taken by one of the 
most far-seemg statesmen that ever ruled in India, 
the late Earl of Mayo He thought it wiong, indeed, 
to compel the people of Lidia to contribute one farth- 
ing moie to mihtary expendituie than the safety and 
defence of the country absolutely demanded. He de- 
clared that a large reduction of the Madras Army 
was necessary, masmuch as it was impossible to tax 
India for the support of a force which had been de- 
clared by the highest authorities in the Piesidency to 
be far beyond local requirements, and which from its 
composition was unreasonably expensive At the 
same time he wrote (September 9, i86g) ‘ One thing 
I implore may not be done, and that is the lemoval of 
a smgle British bayonet or sabre from India We can, 
I believe, 1 educe our mihtary expenditure by a miUion 
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without giving up one of the little white-faoed men 
in red. It ib m the nttnifw of offlcfire and regiment^ 
and in a prudent redaotaon of the weakest or least 
efBoient portion of our Native Army that a safe dura 
nation of coat can be obtained and this I am preiparcd 
to recommend regardless of frowns or forebodings. 
And again he wrote (December II 1870) ‘Ihavethis 
year without any suggestaon from any quarter pressed 
upon her Majesty’s Qovernineint the necessity that 
emstfl for immediately arming every European soldier 
and volunteer in India with a Snider nfle, I have 
ever sinoe tiie b^mning of iSdp pointed out the de- 
fective state of oar artillary force and recommended 
the immediate adoption of n£ed guns. I never there- 
fore, let economic eonsidorations interfere in cases of 
necessity I have never suggested a reduction which 
IS in my opmion, calculated to diminish our military 
strength. But I do desire to reduce military ex 
penditure by a very largo amount. I firmly believe 
that there are forces m India whiob -we should do 
better without, and that it is bettor to keep only 
those Native regiments in arms that would bo use 
ful in war I thmL it is not dcsirablo to hoop a largo 
number of battenes of artiDory in an undermanned 
state, and I bcliovo that if wo have a really sufilclcnt 
number Ql^ssB^fuUym&mic^ and equipped in ample 
proportions to a force of 60000 to 70,000 men which 
can bo put into the field at a moment s notice, we ba> c 
a force more than sufficient to overwhelm anything 
that can bo brought against ns without vciy long 
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notice In view of possible war, I should be more 
anxious to make the reductions I have suggested than 
I am now , because if any augmentations are required, 
they should only be made in certain directions, and 
if we are disembarrassed of comparatively useless 
corps we can add to the strength of the wailike 
portion of our army without difficulty.’ 

Lord Mayo was equally confident, it may be added, 
that great economy would be effected by constructmg 
aU kinds of military stores in India ‘One cap 
manufactory,’ he said (April 17, 1869), ‘one gun- 
carriage manufactory, one gun foimdry, &c , ought to 
suffice for all India. We ought to have the best gun 
that science can pioduce without a moment’s delay 
Above aU, our general policy should be to manufacture 
everything in India, so as to be as independent as 
possible of England in time of trouble.’ 

What Lord Mayo wrote, on the necessity of mam- 
taming the strength of the European force in India 
ummpaired, may well be taken to heart Fewer bat- 
teries, but all fully manned , and fewer regiments, but 
all completed to not less than 1000 rank and file, in 
lieu of half-manned batteries and regiments far short 
of their complement, would not only admit of economy 
m the pay of officers and estabhshments, but would 
inciease the efficiency of the army. And if to 
this could be added the restoration, in part, of a 
European force specially enhsted for India, the tram- 
ing of a company of every Infantry Kegiment to ride 
as ilounted Infantry and to take their place, if need 
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be, in bafctenee of Artfllary the manafaotorD of gona 
and ammunition in India itoeH and the eatabhahment 
of an Indian Navy on a proper footing there -would 
be but fow defects in the defence of Tri<Ha for arifadam 
or attack by friend or foe. 

But there la another point which needs mention. 
While viewing -with satisfaction all the improvements 
that have been effected in the Native Army of India 
since the Mutiny and -mthont ovarlooklng the ad 
-vantages to be gained by abolishing distinctions 
between districts or Preeidencies, and by onhsUng 
the army for general aervioe, -we must also bear in 
mind that it goes a long way towards the content- 
ment of native soldien to confine the drole of their 
ordmaiy semoe to the limits of thedr own province 
and to march them only on an emergency into distant 
parts of the Empire. W© have hitherto tried expen 
ments in increased pay and hatta which have not 
been -willingly accepted in hen of enlo. It is tbero- 
fore worthy of consideiration whether more carefuJ 
attention may not be paid to the fact that nothing 
can reconcile natives of India to long ahsonco from 
their homes, and that if w© keep regiments ordinarily 
in a circle near their homea, the service -will be ren 
dered more economical and more popular 
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Conclusion 

The woik of this little volume is now hiought to 
a close with a consciousness of many deficiencies in 
language and descnption, and with a regiet that, for 
reasons already given, but few of those peisonal acts 
of heroism which formed so conspicuous a feature of 
the Indian Mutmy, and which are so valuable in 
lighting up bare records of militaiy operations, have 
found a place m its pages. If, however, the desire to 
give a brief and simple account of important occur- 
rences has been in any measure achieved, the object 
aimed at by the author has been attained 

A remarkable event which requires exceptional 
treatment seldom calls for words to enforce its lessons. 
It needs no efibi-t, therefore, to impiess on the reader 
the many lessons of the Mutmy, not the least of which 
were the unaccountable blmdness with which Eng- 
land almost com ted disaster and the splendid effort 
which she made to repair her eiroi The cause of the 
Mutiny was simple , the outbreak was mevitable , 
the situation was teinble , the struggle was prolonged 
and fierce , sons and daughters of om race fell with- 
out demui at the post of danger , and amid this scene 

2 
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of woe and desolation, devoted soldiers and sailors of 
a gramouB Sovereign, even those of different nation 
ality from our own, muted in gmng np their lives in 
defence of her rights. If the marvelloiifl defence 
of Lnoknow the fierce struggle beforo Delhi, the 
holding of isolated positions by resolute men and 
women, and the difficult nulltory operations which at 
length wrested the Empire from the rebel band pg^n 
over be forgotten by a grateful country than history 
IS no longer history These events will assnredly not 
be forgotten. They still bum brightly m the hearts 
of our countrymen, and they will ever find a place in 
the lesson books of oar children nay more than this 
they will at all times teach England to valoe the great 
possession wUoh she holds, and will inspire her to 
allow no friend or foe to deprive her of it Bat what 
was the cost 1 Kuoh in treasure and blood. To com 
pare campaigns corned on onder such diverse coo 
ditions as those ruling in the Cnmea and in India is 
an almost impossible task. Yet if the comparison bo 
allowed we "h ^ll peremve that while our casuaKios m 
the Crimean Campaign of 1855-55 amounted to 390 
officeiB and 18 058 rank and file^ those in the Mutiny 
Campaign of 1857-58 wore not less, so liw as can bo 
ascertained, than 195 officers and 10,836 of onrgnllant 
pnf.mh soldiars. In regard to the extent to which the 
troope suffered in the Mutiny Campaign from casual 
ties m the field on the one hand end from delays in 
the operations on the other it may bo of Intcrost to 
note that while 85 British officers and 19^8 rook and 
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file (besides 1240 natives) weie killed in action or 
died of 'wounds, no fewer than 109 Biitish officers 
and 8878 rank and file (exclusive of natives of whose 
casualties under this head the author has been unable 
to obtain an accurate return) died jErom exposure and 
sickness^. These figures speak for themselves, and 
fill the mind with mixed feehngs ; for deeply as 
we may regret that the apparent advantages of the 
Crimean Campaign weie afterwards -wrested from us 
piecemeal, we must rejoice that by the sacrifices in 
the Indian opeiations we regained, against great odds, 
one of the most valuable possessions of the Biitish 
CrovuL 

What more can we say as to the events so inade- 
quately recorded m this volume 1 Can we think of 
them for a moment -wnthout reveimg the lives and 
memories of such men as Hemy and John Lawience, 
Robert Montgomery, Bartle Frere and others of the 
Indian Civil Service , that Service which by its 
courage, calmness and inestimable qualities of de- 
cision proved the mainstay of the Empire m the crisis 
of the Mutmy ? Can we look back to the past without 

' Tho records of the Mutiny period were of necessity some- 
what imperfectly kept For arriving at these figures, quantum 
rakant, tho author owes much to the kindness of the Indian 
military authorities, and to Director-General Sir W A Mackinnon, 
K C B Ho may be pardoned for adding that Lord Clyde was 
warmly attached to his fnend Mackinnon, who served on hia 
personal staff during tho campaign, after a distinguished training 
in tho Crimea ‘Mac’ was well known m the Crimea, India, New 
Zealand, and Ashanti for his ‘combative quahties,’ and for his 
coolness and gallantry m the field 
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ft feeling of sorrow that sach men as Colin Cftiopbell, 
Htigh Roee, Nicholson* Ontnun Havelock, Napier 
Hope Grant, Neill and othera — men Bpecially raised 
np m the Providence of God to qnell one of tho most 

formidable neings of the proaent centmy now bo in 

the grave soldiers of the past! And what of Canning 
Elphinstone the many heads of adminlstrationB and 
provincee, and the trained pobtioal oflBoers, who by 
their courage and mflaence preserved to Fn ghwh role 
wide trSrCta of country and turbulent populations far 
exceeding in extent and number many Englands ) 
What of the loyal Indian Chiefs and Princes? What 
of the native troops who faithful to their salt* fonght 
against their own oomradea in rebellion ? Wbat, again, 
of the Bntuh Eegimental officers and men, including 
the devoted medical service, who without reward, and 
in some eases without tiianks, fought and worked 
nobly for their Queen and Country 7 

They all, indeed, await their reward in the Greet 
Awakening and England may truly bo grateful when 
she follw to mind records so brilliant and deeds so 
honourable, and remembers the ^onouB part bonjo by 
her children in handing down to posterity notvrith 
standing shortcomings, failures and errors one of tho 
meet memorable chapters of her memorable history 
flblj England ia aware that her aim is peaces and that 
while governing the vast Eastern populations com 
miUed to her core with firmness and discretion — 
ready to defend them against a common foe within or 
without her borders— H wore folly to soppos© that the 
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authority of a Sovereign, can be upheld by the sword 
without the attachment of a people, or that the attach- 
ment of a people can be of any avail without the power 
of the sword Laying to heart the lessons of the past, 
we are content to beheve that the Rulers of India in 
the future will use with wisdom the means which God 
has placed in their hands for inspiring the people of 
that country with affectionate obedience to the British 
Clown, and for umtmg them against either rebel or 
invader. 
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